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D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
L 


Comparative Literature. 


By Professor H. M. Posnetr. Volume Fifty- 
four of ‘‘The International Scientific Se- 
ries.” 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

This work is an attempt to follow the effects of 
social and individual evolution on literature, from 
its rudest beginnings of song down tu the present 
time. Itisan —— of historica) science to 


a study of the relativity of literature and of the 
principle of literary growth. 


IL. 
The Elements of Economics. 


Volume Two. By Henry DunniInG Mac- 
LEOD, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

Volume Two of Mr. Macleod’s work completes 
Pure Economics, Its subjects are: The Relations 
between Value and Quantity of Labor and Cost of 
Productions ; Profits; Interest ana Discount ; 
Banking Discount: Rent; Labor, or Immaterial 
Wealth; Rights, or Incorporeal Wealth; Foreign 
Exchanges; Law’s Theory of Paper Money; Cur- 
rency; The Bank of England. 


ITl. 


Tales of Eccentnc Life. 


By Wriiram A. HamMonDd and CLARA 
LANZA. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 25 cents. 
A collection of tales by Dr. Hammond and his 
daughter, depicting original characters and strange 
phages ot life. 
IV. 
* Dow’t” in a new style. 
Don't : 
DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING IMPRO- 
PRIETIES IN CONDUCT AND COM- 
MON ERRORS OF SPEECH. Vest-pocket 
edition. Cloth flexible, gilt edges, red lines. 
Price, 30 eents. 
In presenting this well-known work in a new 


and elegant form, some slight changes have been 
made, and a few notes added. 


Vv 


Love's Martyr. 


A Novel. By LavRENCcCE ALMA TADEMA. 
12mo, paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


*Love’s Martyr’ is by the daughter of Alma Ta- 
dema, the distinguished artist,and is her first es- 
ray in literature. The story is unique in treat- 
ment, and exhibits no little power. 





1, 8, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


87 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 





Im; of Dursten Boeke, Agent Ser the leading Fuse 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s ar ~ e- ~bk Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of mailed on de- 


mand. A assortment 
books recel from Paris and 





THURSDAY, APRIL 15, 1886. 


In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division.—Li 
brary of the late L. L. HARTLEY, Esq., of Middleton 
Fyas, ‘orkshire, and Saint Leonards-on-Sea. — SE- 
COND PORTION. 


V R. WILLIAM SIMPSON (of the firm 
of PUTTICK & SIMPSON), the person sqpeeneed 
by the Hon. Mr. Justice Pearson, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47 Leicester Square, London, Eng., W. C., 
on MONDAY, May 3, and Nine Following Days (Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted), at ten minutes past 1 o’clock 
precisely, the SECOND PORTION of the very Extensive 
and Valuable LIBRARY of the late LEONARD LAWRIE 
HARTLEY, Esg., comprising upwards of One Hundred 
and Forty. Manuscripte—Rare and Curious Tracts 
collected by Lord Somers—Series of Privately 
Printed Works by Sir T. Phillipps—Saxton’s Atlas, 
1579— Processionale ad Usum Sarum, 1555 — English 
Romanist Version, 1582—a very large Copy of First Folio 
— e London Gazette from its commence 
ment in 1665—Philobiblion, Royal, and other Societies’ 
Publications—choice books on Numismatics, &c --Stan 
dard Works relating to Parliament, Law, Records, and 
State Papers—Rymer’s Foedera—Montfaucon’s Monumens 
de la Monarchie Francoise, Large Paper, bound by Bed 
ford—Dugdale’s Monasticon, and Baronage, on Large and 
Small Paper—Douglas’s Baronage of Scotland, Large Pa 
per—Chron. Romanorum Pontificum, 1751—Harduinus’s 
Acta Conciliorum, 1715, Large Paper—Sir J. Ware's 
Works concerning Ireland, Large Paper—Mather’s Mag- 
nalia C. Americana, Large Paper—also splendidly bound 
Copies, —~ Paper Works, ef Bp Keith, E Lhuyd, Carte, 
Clarendon, W. Coxe, Sir J. Dairymple, &c.; Genealogical 
and Heraldic Books, including Succinct Genealogies by 
R. Halstead—Ashmole’s Order of the Garter, I and 
Small Paper, 1672 and 1693--Sandford’s Genealogical 
Hist., as we as Coronation of James Il 
—Selden’s Title’s of Honor, 1672—Holmes’s 
demy of Armory, 1688—Gullim’s Display of Heraldry, 
1724, on Large and Small Paper—Anderson’s Royal Ge 
nealogies, 17 6—Sir H. Nicolas’s Orders of Brit. Knight- 
hoed, ete.—Bibliographical Works—Dibdin’s Typographi 
cal Antiq., Large and Small Paper—Bibl Tour in France 
and Germany, and Northern Tour—Bibl, Decameron, 
Large and Small Paper. and Bibl. Spenceriana, Large 
Paper—Du Cange’s Glossarium—U pcott’s English Topog 
raphy, Large and Small Paper—Brunet’s Manuel du Li 


Aca 


braire, 1880—a valuable Collection of Drawings and 
Prints (chiefly To hical), etc. 
Catal es, price $1, including postage, may be had of 


Messrs. Tick & LYNcn, 3414 Pine Street, New York, and at 
the Auctioneers’ Offices. 





NEW! CONCISE! CHEAP! 
United States History on a New Plan. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
) a | 
STATES, 
IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER, 
From the Discovery of America in 1492 to the Year 1885, 
including Notices of Manufactures as they were tntro- 
duced ; of other Industries; of Railroads, Canals, Tele 


graphs, and other Improvements; of Inventions, Im 
portant Events, etc. 


By EMERY E. CHILDS. 


ears ORES $ 5 
Cloth, extra, laid paper, 16mo............. 1 oo 
Cloth, fine laid paper, 8vo................... : ; 10 
Half bound, in elegant Turkey morocco, gilt top, 

fine laid paper, 8vo.. ............ scachiennah 3 eo 


“The book is the best qeyme of American history we 
have seen.” — Hartford Post. 


“The work is done carefully, and the salient facts of 
American history are all concisely put together.” — Phila 
delphia Times. 


Sent, postage paid, on receipt of the price, by 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 
Publishers, 9 Bond St., New York. 


A BILL 
TO PROMOTE MENDICANCY. 


Facts and Figures Showing that the South does not need 
Federal Aid for her Schools. 








{A reprint of editorial articles published in the 
Nation and New York Evening Post during 
January, February, and March. 1886.] 
Price, five cents. 





THE EVENING POST PUBLISHING 0O., New York. 


\JA SH AND PIERCE, 807 NASSAU ST., 
d New York, have just issued Catalogue No. 2 of 
miscellaneous books, including Shakespeariana, Biblio 
, and Sporting. Catalogues sent to any address on 
application, 
sé MBRACE THE GOLDEN OPPOR- 
© ae a wpe of the Nation to 
' A. S. CLARK’ 34 Park Row. 








The Nation 


PRICE 10 CENTS, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS: 


(Ready Saturday, 17th.) 





ST. GREGORY'S GUEST, AND 
RECENT POEMS. 
By John Greenleaf Whittier. 1l6mo, parchment, 
$1.00. 


Mr. Whittier has here collected the poems he has wrtt 
ten since the publication of “ The tay of Seven Islands, 
in 1883 

SIGNS AND SEASONS. 

By John Burroughs, author of ‘** Wake Robin,” 
** Fresh Fields,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, $1.0 
CONTENTs : -A Sharp Lookout; A Spray of Pine; Hard 
Fare; Tragedies of the Nests; A Snow Storm; A Taste of 
Maine Birch; Winter Neighbors; A Salt Rreese; Spring 
Relish; A River View; Bird Enemies; Phases of Parm 

Life; Koof Tree. 

CALIFORNIA. 

From the Conquest in 1546 to the Second Vigi 
lance Committee in San Francisco, A Study 
of American Character. Vol. VIL in sermes 
of American Commonwealths By Josiah 
Royce, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in 
Harvard College. Witha fine map. l6me, 
gilt top, $1.25, 

Dr. Royce is a native Californian, acquainted with the 
State as a citizen, and by the most careful research he 


has collected ta a single volume the curtous and remarka 
bly instructive facta which the unique history of Califor 


nia offers. 
THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 
By Nathaniel Holmes. New Edition, greatiy en 
larged. 2 vols, 12mo, $4.00. 3 
4. “tolmes is a firm believer in the theory that Lord 
Ra Vs ‘e the plays which bear Shakespeare's name 
His w* GX Ye subject is unquestionably the fullest and 


most we ~ttention of all the books ever written to 
prove this 


, 
‘ 


wksellers, Sent by mail, 
vice, by the Publishers, 


& Co., 


*,* For sale . %.. 
postpaid, on rece. 


Houghton, ‘din 
BOSTON. 
11 EB. 17th St., New York. 


asth Year. 
DAVIS'S DIAMOND HAMS AND 
BREAKFAST BACON. 
Cincinnati, 
Sold by Grocers and Provision Dealers, who have circu 
lars How to Cook Hama. 


ro BOOKBUYERS AND LIBRARIANS. 

_ DOUGLAS & FOULTS' 
CATALOGUES 

Of Surplus Library Books, 


Withdrawn from circulation and offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES: Post-free to any Address. 
o*, These 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, POETRY, THEO- 
LOGY, a collection of modern fiction, and manv im 
t works on SCOTTISH HISTORY and ANTIQUI 
TES. 


Also books on the FINE ARTS, RUSKIN’S WRIT 
INGS, etc. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 
9 Castle St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Catal es include the best recent works on 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance, No other 
receipt is sent uniess requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscrip- 
tion, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or pos- 
tal order, payable to “ Publisher of the Nation.” 


When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Bow 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 


{No deviation.] 


On any page not specified, 15 cents per line 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
choice of page, $27. 

A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with 
chotce of position, $80. 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or 
other preferred position, when specified; where 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order of size, the largest at the top. 

Tweniy per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marrtage and Death Notices, 50 conte each, 

DISCOUNT on yearly g to $260, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every r t. 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A FAMILY 
School for boys. Thorough > 
trai . New and en 
CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Middleto 
l TLSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL GIVES 
pal has eorven a terun Of three years as ti oy Sale Col. 
ege. ee for circular. E. H. WILson. 





ws, Germantown, 5128 Germantown 
RANKLIN SCHOOL.—AN ENGLISH 
and ssent on ames pei Boys. Six resident pupils. 
Bee EA. Perry, A.M., see Master. 

Paansvivee os College P. 
AVERFORD COLLEGE. Oy the coun- 
near Philadelphia. Under med of Friends, 
ll. Number limited to Nin oy Boarders. 
Three Courses. Library 15,000 vols. Large ratories 
and Observatory. MAKE EARLY APPLICATION FOR NEXT 


FALL. For catalogues address 
ISAAC SHARPLESS, Dean, 








OSTON “UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the 


’ EDMUND H. Bennett, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
NSTITOCOTE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
eering, Chemistry, Architecture, etc. James P. 
MUNROE, Secy. Prancis A. WALKER, Pres. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 ss Place. 
EPARATION FOR THE INSTI- 
tute of Technology. at Hae. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larc 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than three boys into his family, 
fit for college or educate privately. The only pu ie 
sent to be examined last June entered Harv: as h- 
man, without “conditions,” and with “credits” in 12 
out of the 17 subjects of oxemsingsion.. Se te tuition 


and best of care in all seapesty, Pe yin y oh with 
fine Se ABBOT, 
HUSETTS, caumiace 13 Appian W 


M*, “JOSHUA "*KENDALL’S DA VAND 
Family School for Boys. Fits for college. Circu- 

















MASSACHUSETTS, Greenflel 


ROSPECT HILL School for Young Ladies. 


Preperse for ques, | Science, Art, Music. Beautiful 
ry heal oe necatign. tablished in 1869. JAMES C, 
‘ARSON Mn Principal 





ETTS, Lanesboro, Berksh 
LMWOOD "INSTITUTE, ne ESTAB- 
lished in 1849, fits for cottons or business. 
Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Northboro. 
LLEN HOME SCHOOL. Vacation Tour 


4h in Pt ws | July and August, with a few boys. E. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DA MS. s ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
a besoding school for boys. Third term 
— isth Ap April, 1886. 
or otelonee aa other cateypetien address 

LLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, 8. Wiiliemarena aes Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE. — PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. 44th y Circulars 
on application. Gror@eE F. Mrs, Principal. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. —_ 


RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 


Bell’s lish and French Boarding and 
School for soe Younes ies will reopen Sept. 21. vend 


SYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
MESS. ANABLE’S SCHOOL for Young 
Ladies will reopen Sept. 23, 1885. 


School Agencies. 


ROCKWAY TEA ~~ AGENCY, 

Times Building, oan superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, Ie "with praltions in Cen- 
estern, and Southern t States fo ‘or ~~ year. 


RNELL University Teachers’ Association, 
N.Y.—School officers wanting first-class teach- 


Ithaca, 
ers, or Cornell men desiring positions, please address the 
President of the Association, H. J. MESSENGER, Jr. 


WE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Teachers wanted. 


Teachers. 


GRADUATE OF GOETTINGEN 

(Ph.D.), whose specialties are Mathematics, Phy- 

— etc., experienced as principal of schools, desires a 

position "in some higher institution, to begin next fall. 
ficient in we and German, which he speaks fluent 


ly. Best ref. 
Ww. S., Box 30x 385, E Highland, Illinois. 




















A GRADUATE OF GOTTINGEN 

(Ph.D.) who, for a number of years, taught success- 
fully classics and mod. languages in this country, and 
spending this year in Paris, desires a position in a college 
or some school of high standing, to n next fail. _— 
ref. Address “ Clio” pte. rte. bureau » Paris, France. 


A. JOHNS i HOPKINS GRADUA TE 
te, dante a sation nets teats Maat ae 
er Mathemat og Best peterences. aaares ae 
E. W. 5 = - Box 31, 
Lake City, Fla. 


CM4ASLE S W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


OHN W. DALZELL, PRIVATE TU- 
tor, 15 Appian Way, Cambridge, Mass. 











MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. rs 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Home and Day School for Girls and Yo 
Women. Offers a full prepa 
course, inciud 
rough generat 
- or English Universities. Age, 12-20. Will open 
hteen pees cM rooms in November. For catalogue 


Pie ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., 
seer) of Swarthmore College, Boston Sera, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 


= EW ; ERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—John C. 
Green Seatation. Applications for admission 
should be made f to 6 months in advance of date 
of entrance. For ae containing Courses of Study 
and Calendar, and for other bre—ypaer address 
JaMEs C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


NEw JERSEY, New ae k, 13 Livingston Ave. 
WE MISSES ANABLE’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
will aaa mad aoe * 








ADAME CASTEGNIER, Fiench teacher 
in best New York families, will, from October, 
receive in her family eix a ladies see cockvt. perfect 
— in French language 1 educatio ranches 
t 
ame. Castegnier pte C. —ed in Europe ; will take 
in her charge three yom 
References. Parti nilate ye 308 W. 46th St., a oe 
ANTED—BY TWO LADIES, EX- 
perienced teachers, postions in the same —— 
Branches: French, Music, — Literature, Histo 
Latin, Mathematics. For further particulars’ apply 
L. B. M., care of Nation. 


Wants. 


GENTLEWOMAN ACCUSTOMED 
to important trusts would like to have ohare ofa 
gentleman’s home. Her education has been , in- 
cluding French and music, and her abilities an as a house- 
keeper have been especially commended. Her references 
are unexceptionable. Address RECTITUDE, Station G., 
New York City. 











w YORK, C 
Fort HILL “SCHOOL (for Boys).— Second 
~_ dans Harton Ue Head Master. 
New York, New Hartf 
ZS. 4. Mm COLLIER’ S COUNTRY 
Home and Boarding School for Young Girls from 


6to16. Motherless children, and those whose parents 
are abroad, tenderly cared for. 





HARVARD GRADUATE, AN EX- 
rienced teacher and tutor, is open Mm 
‘or the summer and for next year. in one 
a to his family in Cambridge. Address PRIVATE 

T TOR. care of the Nation. 


HAR VARD GRADUATE OF SEVE- 
ears’ experience as a 2 teaches and Page wish- 


4% i one or two pu Eeceage S ‘or college. 
References given. ‘Address G PP Be B., ffice. 


— 








New York, Suspension 
Tt VEAUX COLLEGE. — A 4 Military 
Boarding Sebo for tty $350 per ann 
New York, S 


Muwro, A.M., President. 
no. G & WILKINSON'S HOME 
School for Girls.—Number strictly limited. School 











Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in tt, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 9,100 
coptes. The Subscription List is always open to inapec- 
tion. 








Died. 


ARROW S.—IN BRUNSWICK, ME., 


pril 6, Hon. William G. Barrows, aged sixty} 
five years, = Se the Supreme Court of Maine. 


, 


year begins oer Sept. 15, 1886. 
New YORK, 
RS. PIA TTS SCHOOL YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school Py ee 
Sept. 17, 1885. —— shoul 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn 
RIN 4 MA WR CC COLLE GE. A College for 


Offers courses for graduate and under- 
eer students in Sanskrit, Greek” Latin, Mathematics, 





lish, My Old French, Italian, 8 ih, German. 
including Go -r,,* C wy t, Political 
8cience, ne n 


ology. Botany. Instructio. 
giv » J . me y and P d PhyitcaN “Wellequtppea labora- 





{cations fo Tor the the Fe Fellowships 5 ome year in Greek, 
lish, Mathematics, History: and Biology, should be 
e at an early date. For Program, address as above. 





LADY (GRADUATE IN BELLE 
Lettres Course) who has given special attention to 
estudy of music would like to secure a ition as 
teacher of the yo in connection with that of 
Church a . Preference toaschool. Ad 
F. B. C., 65 St. Paul St.-ext’d, Baltimore. 


A= ~- C. MORGAN, PRINCIPAL of 
Young Ladies’ School, Portsmouth, N. H., 
announces her European Trip for Ladies, for the 
Summer of 1886. 

_ Please send for itinerary. 


gant ne ane AND EDUCATORS who 
ing works for the Common School, High 
School, 0 or Poe lege, are in to correspond with us 
to their publication. 
dress Faust & Co., care of the Nation. 
EMPLOYING PRINTERS. —A 
sare ee Sinfgw city Book ‘and sewapaper con 
poss room, wn at ~S ime as “ The N. 
ires an en, oe ) ety 











care of the 
——a carn oe New York. 
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April 15, 1886] 
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THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


For the year 1886-87 two resident Fellowships of $500 
each are offered to graduates of Theological Schools who 
intend to devote themselves to the Christian ministry. 
These fellowships are intended to encourage advanced 
theological work of a high order. Applications, accom- 
panied by testimonials and specimens of work, must be 
made to the Dean before June 1, 1886. 


Francis G. PEABODY, 
Acting Dean. 





THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


333 & 335 FourTH AVENUE 
New YorK 


STAINED AND Mosaic GLAss 





PRINGLE MITCHELL 
and Art Director Vice-Pres’t and Manager 


JOHN DUFAIS JOHN CHENEY PLATT 
Secretary Treasurer 


BOOK-BINDING 


well done and with good materials, for Harper's, Cen- 
6 tury, and magazines of the same size. Hand- 
oc. some binding and fine work a specialty. 
CHARLES MACDONALD &Co., 
55 Washington St., Chicago. 


LOUISC. TIFFANY 
Pres’t 





Periodical Agency. 


Subscriptions Taken for ALL Newspapers and Maga- 
zines. 





ROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL STREET, 


Issuz COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


THis COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 





E YES Fitted with th groper Glasses. Field, 
Marine, jasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
a Acoustic A, or r Deafness. Ear Cornets, etc. 
WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New .. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1 





oot wepad, Pan, 1878. 


Break ast Cocos 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 


Currey's Library Catalogue 
S 
and Index. 


















This ts a blank book intended for use in collections not 
exceeding 1,500 titles. It is arranged so that any book 
can be entered under title of work and author’s name. It 
is handsomely bound in half morocco, in one volume 
quarto (6% x8, in.), with index at the back and printed 
headings and rulings for proper description of every 
work, and made of the finest linen paper. It will be 
mailed post-paid to any address on receipt of €2.50 by the 
publishers. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 
146 Monroe St., Chicago, Ll. 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 
Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 


dozen. Send 10-cent stamp for catalogue and supplement 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention the Nation. 


ye BOOKS IN FOREIGN LAN- 
es. Miscellaneous Books tn Fore Languages, 
Sataldzwes 0: on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
CaRL SCHOENHOF, Importer, 144 Tremont St., , Boston, 


A General Index to the Nation. 


Vol. I.—From July. 1865, to September, 1880. $2.50. 

Vol. IL-—From October, 1880, to October, L885. $1.25. 

No trade or other discounts. Purchasers will please re- 
mit with order. Address a of ee Nation, Box 
794 New York or Q. P. INDEX Bangor, Maine. 














The Sauveur College of Languages, 


REMOVED FROM 


AMHERST and BURLINGTON to OSWEGO, 


* 


July 12 to August 20. 


The Programme of the ELEVENTH SESSION of the College may be found at F. W. Christern’s, 37 W. 23d St, 
New York, and Carl Schoenhof, 144 Tremont st., Boston, Mass., and will be sent to applicants by DR. L. SAUVEU R. 


Green Street, Germantown, Pa. 


For Rooms, Board, and Railroad Fares address Hon. A. C. MATTOON, Oswego, N. Y. 





Summer School of Languages 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Amherst, Mass. 
Tenth Session, July 5th to August Oth. 


Twenty-one Teachers. Instruction given in Nine Languages, also in Early English, The Philosophy of Syntar, 


Chemistry, Mathematics, Art, and Music, 


For circular and programme address PROF. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 








CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


For fifteen years has been a standard remedy with Physicians who treat mental or nervous dis- 


orders. Not asecret. Formula on every label. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 


It restores the ene om by nerv 
in old or young. A Phosphite, not a 


debility, over-exertion ; refreshes weakened vital powers 


Cyt Rt Bismarck. Gladstone, an all erat brain workers. 
CROSBY CO., 56 West 25Ts Street, New YorkK. 


For sale by druggists, or mail, $1. 
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BUFFALO 
LITHIA WATER 





From the Buffalo Hills, Mecklenbure 
Ce., Va. 


For the Cure of Gout, Rheumatism, 
Dyspepsia, Bright's Disease, and 
all Kidney and Bladder Troubles, 
Uric Acid Diathesis, and Malarial 
Poisoning. 





“Inall Gouty and Rikcumatic affections I regard tt 
as highly eflvacious.” —Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, New York 

“Itis an admtrabdle general Tontc and Restorative, 
espectally eficacitous in Acid Dyspepsia. I do not hee 
tate to express the opinion that tn all diseases depend 
ing upon or having their origin in Uric Actd Diatheats, 
if is unsurpassed, ifindeed it is equalled by any waler 
thus far known to the profession.” —Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, 
Pres. and Prof. Ralt. Med. College 


“ Thave for some time made use af the Ruffalo Lithia 
Water in cases of affections af the Nervous System com 
plicated with Bright's Disease af the Kidacys, or with a 
Gouty Diathesis. The resuits have been eminently satis 
Lithia has for many years been a favorite 
remedy mith me in like cases, but the Buffalo Water cer 
tainly acts better (han any extemporancous solution af 
the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, betier borne by the 
stomach.”’—Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, New York. 


factory 


“ I feel no hesitancy whatever in saying that in Ston, 


| inthe Bladder, and in all Diseases of Uric Acid Diathe 
| ats, I know af no remedy at ail comparadie to the Buffa 


| lo Lithia Water Spring No. 2." 


Dr. Wm. B. Towles, 
Prof. Materia Medica, Univ. of Va. 

“In Gouty Dyspepsia I know of no water which I 
consider at all equalto Buffalo Lithia Water.”’—Dr. J 
S Welford, Prof. Med. Col. of Va 

" In nothing és the action of the Ruffalo Lithia Water 
more remarkable than in that long catalogue of ills 
coming under the head of Maiarial Poisoning, and I 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion founded 
upon a professional acquaintance of nearly half a cen 
tury with the most noted mincral springs of the country, 
that asa medicinal agent in this class of disease it is 
incomparably superior to any other minerai water of 
which Ihave any knowledge. Chronic Intermittent and 
Remittent Fevers it is capecially efficacious, and tt ts by 
no means of unusual occurrence that aufferera from 


| these maladies find relief from a visit to thease Springs 
| after a failure of all the ordinary resources of Materia 





Medica.”"—Dr. Z. M. Parchall, Oxford, N C., Member Med. 
Soc., N.C. . 


Send for New Pamphlet by Dr. Boyland, 


Put up only in cases of 12 half galion bottles. Price %5 


at Springs, or $5.50 at New York. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS. 
Virginia Buff. Lithia Spring Co., 


31 i Barclay § Street, New York. 


Reading C. Case aie the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound 
in cloth, with The Nation stamped on the side in 
gold. Holds about one volume. Papers easily 
and neatly adjusted. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of $1. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Scenes from English History. 


With Portrait. Crown 4to, oblong. Cloth gilt, 
$2.25. 
By RICHARD DOYLE. 

In the year 1840, as appears from ‘ Dick Doyle’s 
Journal,’ Mr. ohn Doyle, the well-known 
“ H. B.,” was residing with his seven children at 
17 Cambridge Terrace. Hyde Park. It was a 
tamily of artists, and once a week there was what 
the boys called a ** Show,” on which occasion each 
member of the family exhibited some recent pro- 
duction for the admiration or criticism of the 
father. On many of these occasions, Richard, the 
second son, then fifteen years Old, who was at that 
time showi a decided taste for Antiquity and 
Romance, exhibited what he called a “ History "— 
that is to say, an original design in water-color in- 
tended to illustrate some well-known scene in 
the History of England. Finding, however, in the 
course of the next year that the public appre- 
ciated his comic rather than his serious vein, and 
encouraged no doubt by the unexampled success 
achieved by “* The Tournament,” the publication 
of which is so often alluded to in the Journal, he 
took it into his head to perpetrate a burlesque 
edition of some of his own serious efforts of the pre- 
ceding year. Twelve of these “ Comic Histories” 
are now for the first time published, and are a fac- 
simile reproduction by chromo-lithography of the 
finished water-colors. The legends attached to 
each drawing have been supplied by the kindness 
of Mr. James E. Doyle, the elder brother of 
Richard, who doubtless frequently assisted in the 
selection of the episodes. 


A Journal Kept by Dick 
Doyle in the Year 1840. 


Illustrated with several hundred sketches by the 
author. With an introduction by J. Hunger- 
ford Pollen, and a Portrait. Demy 4to, $7.50. 

*,* The Journal has been reproduced in fac- 


simile, and is printed on fine paper. It is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, and forms a very elegant 
gift-book. 


WHIST. 
Modern Whist; 


A GUIDE TO THE WINNING GAME. 
By Clement Davies, M.A. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50, 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: AMERICAN LEADS 
AND THE PLAIN-SUIT ECHO. By “CAvVEN- 
pisH#,” author of *‘ The Laws and Principles of 
Whist,’ etc. Now ready. S8vo, handsomely 
printed in red and black, cloth, gilt extra, $2. 

“CAVENDISH” ON WHIST. THE LAWS 
and Principles of Whist Stated and Explained, 
and its practice illustrated on an original sys- 
tem by means of hands played completely 
through. 15th edition. Printed in colors. 
12mo, cloth, $2. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST; or, A 
Rough Outside with a Gentle Heart. A Poem 
by CHARLES LAMB, now first reprinted from 
the original edition of 1811. With Preface and 
Notes by RicHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. Fcp. 
8vo, parchment, $4.20. One hundred copies 
printed ; only 50 now for sale. 

THE FAUST LEGEND. Its Origin and 
Development. From the living Faustus of the 
First Century to the “ Faust” of Goethe. By 
H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 50 cents. 

STARVING LONDON. The Story of a 
Three Weeks’ Sojourn Among the Destitute. 
By A.S. KRAUSSE. Fep. 8vo, 60 cents. 

AN AMERICAN IN NORWA Y. By JOHN 
FULFORD VicaRy, Author of ‘A Danish Par- 
sonage,’ and * Readings from the Dane.’ Crown 














8vo, cloth, $3.00. 





“The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse.”—R. W. Emerson. 


““Tmay say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Series is the usefullest thing 
I know.”—Thomas Carlyle. 





Bohn’s Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archzeology, Philosophy, Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of neference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or #2 per volume (with exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 


ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols.. oso-nsecese SAD OREM. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO. 
SOPHICAL WORKS. 2vols_ ...$1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c. (Napier). 6 vols. $1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vols.... ... 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart................++ 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER’S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each, 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 Vols.............+0+ 1.40 each. 
DOGS WEES. FR icccccsctscccccesccccs 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE, 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS. 14 Vols... ..........0000 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols,.............. 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORES. 6 WOls.........000.ccescee 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols...........-... 1.40 each. 
LESSING’ ES LAGHOGH, BO, ...6600sccccccseccee 1.40. 

LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 5vols........... 1.40 each. 


MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 3 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 


Long and Stewart). PTE eccccscccnctecsess 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 VOIS............0000- 1.40 each. 
VASARI’S LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6 vols.. ......... 1.40 each. 


BURNEY’S(Mme. D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA. 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PETRARCH’S SONNET S......00000s0eeeeeeeeees 2.00, 
MANZONTS BETROTHED.( promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
PHEPTHE DEAR: 6 VOD. ..scccsccrcssccscceces 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. 8 

Wc ic. apnnibens+ceecaunancesececean $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vol8...........++. 2.00 each. 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
Ce. I ose cnccccctsscccnsees $1.40 and 2.00 each 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Catalogues of our regular 


Absolute -‘Unanimity. 


HE NEWSPAPERS have received Mr. Frank 
R. Stockton’s novel, THE LATE MRS. NULL, 
in a way which must be regarded as —- 
unique. The bookwas published on Marc 
23d; it had already been widely announced, 
and was extensively reviewed as goon as copies 
were put into the hands of the editors. The 
story has now been noticed by most of the promi- 
nent papers in the country, but there has not - 
an unfavorable comment. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the success of the book has 
been complete; more than 5,000 copies were or- 
dered by the booksellers before publication, and 
a has not only been maintained, but in- 
cre a 


BOSTON | {tis almost superfluous to say 

COURIER. ‘that every one wants to read 
|MRS. NULL. Mr. Stockton is 
jundeniably the most original 
jand unique among living Ameri- 
ican story-tellers, and this, his 
|first effort as a sustained novel, 
is marked by as much novelty, 
|humor, and unexpectedness as 
lany of the shorter tales which 
shave made his name famous. 


NEW YORK | Itwill be read with satisfac- 
MAItL AND ition by the admirers of Mr. 
EXPRESS. Stockton and his whimsical 
imethods of telling or hinting a 
istory. He is one of our best 

humorists. 


| 
PHILA. | There is nothing like it in the 
RECORD. \domain of English fiction. It 
{bubbles over with merriment; it 
leads you up to the most unex- 
ted incidents; it has all the 
reezy charm of a pastoral. 


TOWN Much more clever than ‘ The 
TOPICS. Lady or the Tiger?’ 


WASHINGTON | When we say that the story is 

CAPITAL. characteristic of Mr. Stockton it 
is perhaps the highest praise that 
can be bestowed upon it. 


Every one who ever reads 
novels and whoenjoysa a 
a and wre, story should 
|read RS. NULL. 

THE CRITIC. | We can assure prospective 
readers that their only regret 
jafter finishing the book will be 

that never again can they hope 

for the pleasure of reading it 
again for the first time. 


BROOKLYN 
TIMES. 





Mr. Stockton has written a 
book which _~— can’t discuss 
without laughing; and that is 
proot enough of its quality. 


NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE. 


We congratulate the novel- 
reader upon the feast there is in 
*THE LATE MRS. NULL.’ 


BUFFALO Altogether, Mr. Stockton has 
TIMES. added another to the unique 
creations which have been win- 
ning for him a growing appre- 
ciation and a large audience, 
and has made a contribution to 
ithe growing titerature of native 
fiction which will command 
universal attention. 


BOSTON THE LATE MRS. NULL is 
JOURNAL. delicious. 


HARTFORD Among the gloomy sensational 
CHRISTIAN tales or the pathetic ones which 
SECRETARY. harrow up the sensitive soul, 
this author’s comes to us as a 
breeze from the sweet, health- 

giving sea on some July day. 


BOSTON | ‘Lhe delicious comedy of Mr. 
TRAVELER. Frank Stockton was never more 
ern developed than in 
|THE LATE MRS. NULL, whose 
jlength and plot quite entitle it to 

jrank as a novel. 


HARTFORD 
POST. 





| Like the best of his less con- 
siderable creations, * THE LATE 
|MRS. NULL’ is sua generis. Sne is 
ivery jovial company and will 
|please, cheer, and amuse wher- 
lever she is known. 


BY. JOURNAL! Original, bright, and full of 
OF COMMERCE ‘the author's delicate humor. 


1 yol., 12mo, $1.50. 


N. Y. COM’L 
ADVERTISER. 
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stock, also of Bohn’s Libraries, will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. New Catalogue of 
Choice, Rare, and Second-hand Books ready. New Catalogue of Musical Literature ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


¢ 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
PUBLISHERS, 
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The Week. 


Tue vote in the House a week ago against Mr. 
Bland’s bill for the free coinage of silver, and 
the vote against suspension of the present coin- 
age, have substantially defined the fiscal and 
monetary situation for a year to come. It is 
evident that there is a balance of power in Con- 
gress, consisting of members really ‘* unfriend- 
ly to silver,” but who are compelled by the sen- 
timent or prejudice of their constituents to 
vote against any cessation of the coinage. 
They perceive, as clearly as anybody can, that 
the existing law is unphilosophical, useless, 
and worse than useless, being in fact a waste- 
ful expenditure of $2,000,000 per month for a 
kind of property not wanted. They have 
learned this by experience, observation, and 
discussion, and they would be ready to cast 
their votes for a suspension of the coinage if 
they believed that they could safely do so. 
While they cannot do this at the present 
time, they can vote on the side issues of the 
coinage question in such way as to frustrate 
the intentions of the ‘‘friends of silver,” and 
to save the country from the misfortunes of a 
change in the monetary standard. 











What we have to face, therefore, is the con- 
tinued purchase of $2,000,000 worth of silver 
bullion per month, and the stamping of the 
same with the figure of a buzzard and the 
consoling legend, ‘‘In God we Trust.” The 
resulting coins will continue to pile themselves 
up in the Treasury. No Secretary will touch 
them, except, of course, so far as may be 
necessary to transfer them from one vault to 
another. Nor is it likely that any Corgress 
will compel him to do so. The question of 
the paying out of silver is one of the side issues 
upon which the balance cf power in Congress 
may be cast either way without much danger 
to the individual Congressman. It is not 
probable that a bill directing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay out 
silver would get any greater number 
of votes than Mr, Bland’s bill for free coinage 
received. It is very certain that such a bill 
would be vetoed, and that it could not be 
passed over a veto. The course of events is 
likely to be monotonous for some time to come, 
consisting of the silent working of the mint 
and the useless heaping up of silver dollars. 
Can this go on forever without bringing about 
a change in the monetary standard? This 
question cannot be answered er cathedra, If 
the public revenues exceed the public ex- 
penditures by $2,000,000 per month, and if 
there is no coercive legislation to force the hand 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, we do not see 


why the present coinage may not continue in- | 


definitely, without any worse result than a 
waste of $24,000,000 per annum of the public 
resources, or rather of the difference between 
the purchase price and the selling price of that 
amount of bullion. It is now probable 
that the coinage will continue until the 





get tired of paying this tax, or rather until 
they come to see that it is a tax and that it can | 
never be anything else. But they will find out 
the truth some time. Meanwhile there is a 
chance that Mr. Bland himself may. get tired 
of the present law, which he never favored, 
and which he has always been trying to super- 
sede by free coinage, and that he may expose 
its unphilosophical character. It is much to 
be desired that he should do so, because 
he would be listened to by the ‘‘ friends of sil- 
ver” everywhere. That the present condition 
should be permanent is politically impossible, 
whether commercially possible or not. We 
think that the changes from this time forward 





must be favorable to the gold standard, and 
that the decisive vote against free coinage is 
the first sign of the turning tide. 





The bloody collision between deputy sheriffs | 
and the mob at East St. Louis on Friday, in | 


which several men and one woman were killed, 
is only what was to have been expected any 
day for the past fortnight. The despatches at 
tempt to 


slaughter among the deputy sheriffs who fired 


commerce and their employees in the States 
of Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, and 
Texas,” moved by Mr. Morrison and adopted by 
the House, is manifestly nothing but a tub to 
the whale. There are no disturbed conditions 
in the relations existing between the Missouri 
Pacitic Railway and its employees. The only 
disturbance existing is between certain per 
sons whe voluntarily ceased to be employees 
of that company and the officers of the law. 
If Congress intends to investigate that dis 
agreement, well and 
the of its regulate 
commerce between the States, and if it finds 
such commerce obstructed, it may remove the 


good. It is within 


scope powers to 


obstructions. It may be within the scope 
of its powers to inquire into the proceed 
ings of a secret society which sets itself 
up asa branch of Government, which is 
not the executive, or the legislative or 
the judicial branch, but) which  e¢laims 
powers belonging to all three. When it finds 


out what the pretensions of this fourth branch 


| of government are, it may properly express an 


apportion the responsibility for the | 


the fatal shots, and to fasten the chief blame | 


upon one of them, who is represented to be a 
cowboy of the dime-novel school. But this is 
a waste of words. The man really responsi 
ble for the loss of life is Richard J. Oglesby, 
Governor of Illinois, in which State East St. 
Louis is situated, just as the man responsible 


for the similar loss of lives at Fort Worth the | 


other day was John Ireland, Governor of Texas. 
These men, as chief executive officers of their 
States, were bound by their oaths to dispel mobs 
and maintain order. Yet they deliberately and 
persistently refused to do their duty, and by 
their inaction encouraged ignorant and desperate 
men to suppose that the power of the State 
might be defied with impunity. For days be 
fore the collision at Fort Worth it had been 
notorious that the civil authorities of the town 
needed the support of the commonwealth to pro- 
tect men who were engaged in the peaceable at- 
tempt to Keep open railroad communication, and 
yet the Democratic Governor of Texas neg- 
lected to order out the military until the 
killing had occurred. For days it has been 
notorious that the small force of civil officials 
at East St. Louis could not properly protect 
property and maintain order, yet the Republi- 
can Governor of Llinois left these few deputy 
sheriffs to cope with a mob which was grow- 
ing more desperate every day. 
of the county may have selected poor 
material for deputies, but the fact needs to be 
emphasized, for the benefit of other Executives 
who may be placed in similar circumstances, 
that the one man primarily responsible for the 
East St. Louis killings is the Governor of Illi- 


The sheriff | 


nois, who, Knowing by personal observation | 


what duty demanded of him, refused to exer- 
cise the power of the State to end the anarchy 
which has for weeks existed with his con- 
nivance. 





The investigation into ‘‘the disturbed con- 
ditions now existing in the relations between 


majority of the people in the South and West ' railroad corporations engaged in inter-State 


opinion as to the foundation of its claims, and 
tell us whether they are reconcilabls 
the Constitution of the United States Tk 
yond this it cannot go, as all the 
who voted for the 
The Knights of Labor in the 
worked themselves into the belief that the var 


are to be 


with 


mem bers 
know 
Southwest have 


resolution well 


with whom treaties made 


All 


conclusion that, until they are satisfied, there is 


a Power, 


by other Powers their talk runs to the 


a disturbance of the comity of states. Even the 
Executive Board sent out to St. Louis by Mr 
Powderly share in this delusion. Much of 


their talk, which 
like a congeries of unaccountable lies, becomes 
intelligible if they consider 
fourth estate in the affairs of government, 
struggling for ‘‘recoznition” by the other 
accredited authorities of the land, 


to the average citizen looks 


themselves a 





One of the curious things in the talk of the 
representatives of the strikers in the Southwest 
is that they invariably maintain that the strik 
ers commit no acts of violence to persons 
or property, that the stopping of trains, ‘ kiil- 
ing” of engines, tearing up of tracks, and 
disarrangement of switches and threatening or 
assaulting of guards, are all the work of wicked 
outsiders. It makes little difference, however, 


who does the actual violence, if vio- 
lence be the constant accompaniment of 
every strike and the first condition of its 
success. People who deliberately and know- 


ingly give wicked men a chance to commit 
wickedness, are just as bad as if they were 
wicked themselves. As a matter of fact, no large 
strike of unskilled or slightly skilled labor in 
this country would succeed for two days in 
stopping any kind of business, but for the 
prompt appearance of wicked outsiders to kick 


and cuff and maim and murder the per- 
sons who take the place of the 
strikers, and to break or burn or in 


some manner damage the machinery, or uten- 
sils, or stock in trade of the employers. The 
whole strike system, as at present con 
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ducted, is, in fact, 
and violence, and the feeble requests 
of the Master Workman andthe Secretary to 
the strikers to be good and gentle and rely 
on justice and moral suasion, are sickening the 
public. 


—=— 





Plans for boycotting Jay Gould are said to 
be on foot in the councils of the local orguni- 
zation of the Knights of Labor. It was com- 
monly understood that the strike on the Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railroad was a boycott of Gould 
on the largest possible scale, and that it had 
turned out a failure. If there are any other 
resources in the armory of Knighthood by which 
Gould can be reached, it would be interesting 
to know what they are. The proceeding would 
at least divide public attention with the 
boycott of Mrs. Gray. It might even rehabili- 
tate Gould to some extent in public esti- 
mation. The way of getting at him will 
need to be first devised, and this will be a 
matter of no small difficulty, seeing that he 
keeps a private yacht and can load it up 
with provisions and run out to sea in case 
he finds himself cut off by the butcher and 
baker and candlestick-maker in the city. 
We advise the local Knights not to make 
themselves ridiculous by dividing their forces 
between a Missouri boycott and a New 
York boycott. Let them rather concentrate 
their efforts in sustaining Martin Irons and 
his followers in their heroic abstention from 
labor in the Southwest. Every dollar con- 
tributed to the support of idle men on the line 
of the Missouri-Pacific Railway will fill Gould 
with dismay, while he will laugh in his sleeve 
at all attempts to cut off his private bread and 
butter in New York. 





The latest phenomenon in the ‘‘labor ques- 
tion ” is the closing of a silk mill in Paterson 
employing 1,200 hands. <A cigarmaker from 
Albany, holding some sort of position among 
the Knights of Labor, went down there a few 
days ago, and insisted on having important 
changes made in the management of the 
dye-house. Being denied, he ‘‘snapped his 
fingers,” as he passed through the factory, 
and thereupon every man and boy in it 
quit work. None of them knew why 
the cigarmaker snapped his fingers, and 
they say now it was tyrannical of him to 
do so, but they quitted work just the same. 


The local Assembly has since waited on 
the proprietor, Mr. Strange, to say it 
was all a mistake and ask him _ to 


take the strikers back; but on ascertaining 
that the cigarmaker had not been expelled or 
even censured for snapping his fingers, he re- 
fused to do so, and will not reopen the mill as 
long as his business is at the mercy of wander- 
ing cigarmakers. There is a comic side to 
nearly everything, and the comic side of this 
is that a body of men who can be made 
to abandon their means of livelihood on 
receiving a sign from an unknown man, 
complain bitterly of ‘‘the tyranny of capi- 
tal.” In this city the drivers and con- 
ductors on the Fourth Avenue Railroad af- 
ter having settled all their differences with 
their own employers, struck again, without 
knowing why, on having two fingers held up 
to them by a man who walked along the track. 
’ 
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And yet these men are American citizens, and 
look down on the Russians and Prussians and 
Italians. 





The discussion in the Senate last week over 
the proposed amendment to the Army Bill al- 
lowing the employment as officers in the Fede- 
ral army of men who served in the Confederate 
army, reads like a leaf out of some old history. 
Among the men on the Republican side of 
the Senate sat one of the chief of the Con- 
federate brigadiers, the trusted lieutenant 
of Robert E. Lee, engaged in making laws 
for the nation which he sought to de- 
stroy. With this spectacle before him the 
ancient Conger of Michigan, a relic of the 
bloody-shirt era which everybody else sees 
has past, had the assurance to get up and make 
a long speech, urging that it would be 
disloyal to allow some unknown Confederate 
soldier to earn by his merits a place in the 
Federal army, while one of the most fa- 
mous Confederate generals sits in the Federal 
Congress and helps to frame the laws which 
the army may be called upon to enforce !_ Itis 
seldom that we have a chance to speak well of 
Mahone, and we are therefore glad to say that 
he showed consistency and sense in voting to 
make no distinction between the ‘‘ Confederate 
brigadier” and the Confederate private. More 
noteworthy than this is the fact that two other 
Republicans, who were on the Union side during 
the war, voted with the ex-rebel Republican and 
the Democrats for the proposed amendment. 
When men like Jones, of Nevada, and Don 
Cameron, of Pennsylvania, show independence 
enough to take such a stand, bloody-shirt ora- 
tors of the Conger school must recognize that 
their occupation is gone. 





The President’s appointment of Senator 
Jackson, of Tennessee, to fill the vacancy in 
the United States Circuit Judgeship caused 
by Judge Baxter’s death, is highly com- 
mended by candid men of all _par- 
ties. Like his selection of Mr. Mer- 
rick for the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia last year, it shows that Mr. Cleve- 
land can be trusted to discharge this most re- 
sponsible branch of the Executive’s duty with 
a conscientious purpose to do the best thing 
for the country. The assurance that new 
judicial offices would be filled in this spirit 
ought to stir up members of both parties in 
each branch of Congress to the passage of 
some bill for the relief of the overworked Su- 
preme Court of the United States, either by 
an addition to the present bench or by the 
creation of a new intermediate court. 





The Forty-ninth Congress has earned a long 
credit-mark by passing the bill providing for 
the erection of a National Library building at 
Washington. The plans which have been 
adopted contemplate a structure about 460 feet 
in length and 310 feet in depth, and the 
most eminent European architects commend 
the scheme as likely to produce the finest 
building, for the purpose in view, to be found 
anywhere in the world. The building will be 
placed a square east of the Capitol, and will 
add another to the growing attractions of the 
city, while its erection will end the long-stand- 
ing scandal of the present grossly inadequate 
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arrangements for housing the vast library al- 
ready collected. 





When Congressman Willis, of Kentucky, 
some three weeks ago, decided to take the Blair 
bill away from the Committee on Education, he 
picked out the Labor Committce as one which 
could be trusted to report it back to the House 
favorably without the slightest hesitation. But 
the members of the Labor Committee no sooner 
began to examine the matter than they were 
impressed with the fatal objections to the 
scheme, and a majority of the Committee is 
found to be opposed to the project. The oppo- 
nents of the bill have always maintained that a 
careful consideration was the only thing needed 
to secure its rejection, and every new develop- 
ment in its history shows that they were right. 





The passage of the Mexican Pension Bill by 
the House is a discouraging sign that good 
sense stands little chance in that body in a con- 
test with demagogism. The measure proposes 
to give $8 a month to every man who was en- 
listed in the United States army during the war 
with Mexico, whether he saw any active service 
or not, whether he was wounded or not, whether 
he is to-day a millionaire or a tramp ; and to the 
widow of any such man. It is, in short, in the 
form in which it was presented, an utterly 
indefensible measure, and yet only 69 Rep- 
resentatives recorded themselves against it, to 
157 in its favor. High praise must be awarded 
the few Southern members who voted against 
it, for it isthe one possible pension measure 
which promises to do anything for their sec- 
tion, a large share of the United States army in 
that war having come from what is now called 
‘**the solid South.” We are glad to see that on 
the short ‘‘roll of honor” which records the 
members with independence enough to vote their 
convictions, are so many New York names. 





It is a great pity that the Committce on 
Rules had not reported back that proposed 
change, which authorizes the addition as an 
amendment to any pension bill of a clause im- 
posing the extra taxes which the bill will re- 
quire. The money which it is proposed to 
toss about in this haphazard way is money 
which must be raised by taxation, and by new 
taxation. This is the fact which ought to 
be pushed home every time by the oppo- 
nents of every scheme for extravagant ap- 
propriations, since nothing can be more fatal 
As Con- 
gressman Tucker, of Virginia, told a corre- 
spond:nt the other day, in speaking of the $77,- 
000,000 Educational Bill: ‘‘ If the money which 
it is proposed to appropriate had to be raised 
by direct taxation, there would not be a vote 
in the House for the measure.” The real strength 
of all these pension jobs is the impression 
which has been so sedulously cultivated that 
there is a ‘‘vast surplus” in the Treasury, 
which may be drawn upon for any purpose 
without any taxpayer's being a cent worse off. 
It cannot be too often repeated that there is no 
surpius at all for the next fiscal year, opening 
with the ist of July, 1886, for which Con- 
gress is now making appropriations. On the 
contrary, Secretary Manning has shown that 
the estimated expenditures of the Government 
for that fiscal year exceed the estimated re 
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venues a $24,589,552, and that was before the 
passage last month of the bill increasing the 
rate of widows’ pensions and calling for $6,- 
000,000 more a year, which increases the esti- 
mated defici: for the fiscal year 1886-87 above 
$30,000,000. 





The fact that several Democrats in the 
Senate voted on Saturday with the Republi- 
cans for the bill to admit into the Union 
Washington Territory, after the northern 
‘‘pan-handle” of Idaho has been united with 
it, indicates that there may be a chance for 
the measure in the lower branch of Con- 
gress. Public sentiment would sustain such 
action. The Territory has already suflicient 
population and assurance of future growth 
to justify its erection into a State, and the 
manly fashion in which its people put’ down 
the anti-Chinese rioters a few weeks ago shows 
that it is no longer a frontier settlement, but a 
well-ordered community. The House should, 
however, insist upon a change in the name of 
the Territory before it becomes a State. It 
would be a grave mistake to perpetuate the 
confusion caused by retaining the present title, 
and the mistake would be the more inexcusable 
when so ideal a substitute as Tacoma is at 
hand. 





The special-delivery service of the postal de- 
partment does not grow in popularity. On the 
contrary, the number of letters carried in the 
mails under this stamp has grown smaller 
every month since the system was started, and 
the total for February was only 65,159, against 
86,123 in November. There is nothing strange 
about this, for the service has little to recom- 
mend it. Anybody who really demands ce- 
lerity is pretty sure to prefer the telegraph or the 
messenger service, and the possible field is thus 
very restricted. Then, too, the system causes 
no little inconvenience to recipients of letters. 
A letter bearing this stamp, if received at the 
office at any moment before midnight, must be 
delivered that night, and the result is that peo 
ple are waked out of their sleep at half-past 12 
or 1 o’clock to receive letters which would be 
brought around by breakfast-time at the first 
carrier’s round, and which they do not care 
about getting before that time. The amount 
of midnight profanity caused by this special- 
delivery business in the course of a year is by 
no means inconsiderable. 





Thursday was so-called Fast Day in Massa- 
chusetts, and the incongruity between the 
nams and the thing was never more marked. 
For the overwhelming majority of the popula- 
tion the occasion is a holiday, pure and simple, 
while its observance in a religious way grows 
more perfunctory every year. That it has be- 
come an anachronism, and has no strength ex- 
cept the vis inerti@ possessed by every tradi- 
tion, is strikingly demonstrated by these com- 
ments of the Boston Congregationalist : 

‘‘ Thursday of this week is Fast Day in Massachu- 
setts, and Governor Robinson has issued a pro- 
clamation, as usual, recommending its observ- 
ance, So ‘jong as it is set apart annually thus, it 
certainly is desirable that Christian people re- 
frain from treating it as a mere holiday, like the 
Fourth of July. The question whether it would 
not be wiser to abandon its observance—except 
in cases of special and recognized importance, 
such as occurred now and then during the war 
of the Rebellion—continues to be discussed 
actively. A few object to its appointment on 
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the ground that the State should not determine 
religious occasions, and others because of its 
treatment by such multitudes as a day of actual 
jollitication. The desire of many for a business 
holiday about this time is met by the proposition 
to make a legal holiday of April 19, the anniver 
sary of the battle of Lexington.” 


The Congregationalist is the recognized otgan 
of the denomination whose name it bears—a de- 
nomination which only two generations since 
was still virtually the established State Church of 
Massachusetts. Yet the Congregationalist utters 
no word of protest against the talk about abol- 
ishing Fast Day, but tacitly endorses the propo 
sition to substitute for the obsolescent religious 
occasion a genuine popular holiday, It is evi- 
dently only a question of a short time when 
this change will be made. 





Good sense is so seldom shown in the no 
menclature of States and towns that any exhi 
bition of this quality merits general commen. 
dation. Horseheads had been, from its earliest 
settlement, the name of a village in Chemung 
County, half-a-dozen miles north of the city of 
Elmira, It perpetuated the memory of an in- 
teresting historical event—the slaughter by 
General Sullivan’s forces of their horses, on 
their return from the expedition against 
the Six Nations, as the remainder of the 
journey back to civilization was made by 
water. The name was distinctive, historical, 
unique ; in short, it possessed every claim to 
preservation. About a year ago, however, 
somebody conceived the idea that the title was 
‘* not sufficiently high-toned,” and managed to 
get it changed to the meaningless North 
Elmira. But, after taking time to think the 
matter over, the people of the village have re- 
pented of their folly in hastily consenting to 
the alteration, and they have just secured the 
restoration of the familiar old name. 





The prospects of Mr. Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bill seem to be slightly improving within 
the last day or two, the first burst of rage 
and surprise among its opponents being over, 
and the figure cut by the revolting Liberals 
having proved on the whole poor. Nobody 
in the opposition has suffered more than 
Chamberlain. His attack on Gladstone was 
inexcusably fierce and bitter, even if it had 
been strong. But the reference to Gladstone's 
opinions about the prospects of the Southern 
Confederacy had all the marks of a dema- 
gogue’s trick. He drew the inference, amid 
Tory cheers, that Gladstone’s having made 
a mistake on a question of foreign politics 
concerning which his information must at 
best have been exceedingly slight and 
vague, created a presumption of some force 
that he was also mistaken about a question 
of home politics with which he had been 
familiar for fifty years, and to the study 
of which he had given his best powers. It is 
impossible to suppose that any man in Chamber- 
lain’s position can resort to a device of this 
sort toward a colleague without permanent in- 
jury to his reputation and influence. 





The Greek war fever continues to trouble 
the kingdom and the diplomatic world. The 
Minister of War has visited the northern de- 
fences, and promised a speedy call to the field 
of battle if the claims of Hellenic honor are not 


| satisfied. The warnings of the great Powers 
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remain unheeded in Athens. Coercion is 
threatened, but not unanimously, Russia osten- 
tatiously refusing all participation init. Greece 
has won the special favor of the Czar by arm 
ing against Bulgaria simultaneously with Ser 
via, without being, like that kingdom, a proteg? 
of Austria-Hungary. On this favor and the 
known, though diplomatically disguised, re- 
pugnance of both the English and French 
Governments to the use of force in favor of 
Ottoman sway, against a Christian people aspit 
ing to national integrity, the Greeks reckon ip 
their patriotic excitement. Yet they may 
easily overestimate the value of that repug 
nance. Not only is their old friend Mr, Glad 
stone very uncertain of tomorrow's posses 
sion of power, but he may, however reluctant 
ly, himself carry out the threats of coercion 
already made, with the same startling devia 
tion from cherished principles and predilec 
tions which he has shown in Afghanistan, 
South Africa, in Egypt and the Sudan, 
and in Burmah. And France cannot afford 
to separate her action from that of England 
and make common cause with Rusaia as long 
as the influence of Germany is emphatically 
exercised on the anti-Russian side 

pation of the Pirwus by a hostile fleet, with all 
that it implies, may be executed under the au 
spices of Mr.Gladstone and M. Freycinet as ef 
fectively and injuriously as it was executed 
under those of Lord Palmerston and Napoleon 
ILI. during the Crimean War. 

On the other hand, Greece is encouraged by 
the recollection of favorable issues in similar 
complications. Like the House of Savoy in 
our time, she has repeatedly made territorial! 
acquisitions without achieving them with the 
sword of victory. Clamors and agitations, 
with threats of warlike msings, sufficed to in 
duce the British Government to give up the 
protectorate of the Ionian Isles, and sur 
render them to her, in 18638. She threat 
ened the invasion of Thessaly and Epirus, 
without drawing the sword, in 1876 and 
1877; she did not dare to strike a blow 
even after the fall of Plevna, but continued to 
menace, obtained a vague promise of cession in 
an article of the Berlin Treaty, armed and blus- 
tered, extorted conference after conference dur- 
ing the Turco-Montenegrin frontier difficulties, 
and finally, in 1881, wrung from the fears and 
exhaustion of Turkey the cession of the great 
er part of the coveted two provinces. She 
hopes to extort the rest now, by perseveringly 
acting in the same way, though at an immense 
financial sacrifice. Besides, after having gone 
so far on the war-path, the Delyannis Cabinet 
can retreat with honor and safety only before 
the combined power of Europe, and it thus 
consciously challenges warlike coercion. In 
fact, not only the Delyannis Administration 
is exposed to a sudden collapse, but the throne 
of George I. himself may be swept away by the 
popular indignation at a cowardly lowering of 
the national banner. Was not the alleged 
neglect of warlike duty, in 1854 and after, the 
main cause of the downfall of the throne of 
Otho I. in 1862? It is, however, clear that 
the obstinacy of the Greek Government is at 
this juncture too inopportune, too dangerous to 
the peace of Europe to be long tolerated by 
the western and central Powers. 
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DOMESTIC. 
Tne Republican majority in the Senate have 
made another concession to the Executive in 
dealing with appointments. Certain nomina- 
tions were sent to the Senate to fill the places 
of suspended officials, Under the ruling of the 
majority these nominations were held up. In 
the meantime the terms of some of the Repub- 
lican incumbents have expired, thereby creating 
vacancies. Instead of confirming the nomina- 
tions before them, such nominations were, 
at the suggestion of Republican Senators, 
withdrawn and the same persons renominated, 
with the understanding that no objection will 
be urged against them. 


WerEpNeEspay, April 7, 


The President has withdrawn from the Sen- 
ate the nomination of Orlando W. Powers, of 
Michigan, to be an Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the Territory of Utah, against 
whose character much has been said. 


The President on Monday nominated Sena- | 


tor Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee, to be 
Circuit Judge of the United States for the Sixth 
District, to succeed the late Judge Baxter. He 
was immediately confirmed. His term would 
have expired in 1887. 


In the Senate on Wednesday on the debate 
on the bill to increase the army to 30,000, Mr. 
Gibson (Dem., La.) moved an amendment 
which would repeal the law forbidding the em- 
ployment as officers in the Union Army of any 
man who served in the Confederate Army. 
He held that the law was unconstitutional, as 
it was class legislation, and that there was no 
longer any reason for such a statute. Mr. 
Gibson’s motion was lost by a vote of 24 yeas 
to 25 nays, Cameron of Pennsylvania, Jones of 
Nevada, and Mahone of Virginia voting with 
the Democrats in the affirmative. The Army 
Bill was then defeated by 19 to 31, the fol- 


lowing Republicans voting nay with the 
Democrats: Bowen of Colorado, Chace of 


Rhode Island, Conger, Hale, Ingalls, Jones of 
Nevada, Plumb, Sherman, Teller, Van Wyck, 
and Wilson of Towa. 

The Senate on Thursday passed the Dill 
granting to the Kansas and Arkansas Railroad 
Company a right of way fora railroad through 
the Indian Territory—yeas 36, nays 8. 


On Thursday the Senate passed the House 
bill to provide for the erection of a building on 
Capitol Hill for a Congressional library. 


The Senate on Tuesday began debate on the | 


question of abolishing secret executive sessions. 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, favored that 
action in « vigorous speech. 

When the Free-Coinage Silver Bill came toa 
vote in the House of Representatives on Thurs- 
day afternoon, Mr. Dibble (Dem., 8. C.) offer- 
ed an amendment providing that unless, 





through concurrent action of the nations of | 


Europe with the United States, silver be re- 
monetized prior to July 1, 1889, then and there- 
after so much of the act of February 28, 1878, 
as authorizes and directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to purchase silver bullion and cause 
the same to be coined, shall be suspended until 
further action by Congress. This was defeat- 
ed—yeas 84, nays 201. The Free-Coinage Bill 


was then defeated—yeas 126, nays 163. Of the | 


163 votes cast against the bill, 70 were cast by 
Democrats and 93 by Republicans. Of the 126 
votes cast for the bi.l, 97 were cast by Demo- 
crats and 29 by Republicans. 

The House on Monday voted to appoint a 
committee to investigate the strike in the South- 
west. 

The House Committee on Territories has, by 
a vote of 6 to 5, agreed to report favorably a 
bill to provide for the organization of the In- 
dian Territory and the public land strip into 
the Territory of Oklahoma. 


Joseph Pulitzer has resigned the position of 
Representative in Congress frgm the Ninth 








District of New York, for the reason that he is 
not able to attend to its duties and to his busi- 
ness as an editor at the same time. 


The Secretary of the Interior has revoked 
the order of Commissioner Sparks, of the 
General Land Office, of April 3, 1885, suspend- 
ing final action upon entries upon the public 
lands 


The Chinese Minister at Washington has 
made formal complaint to the Secretary of 
State in regard tothe treatment of his successor 
at San Francisco at the hands of the United 
States customs oflicials. The United States 
officers at San Francisco deny that there was 
any discourtesy. 


General Miles has succeeded General Crook 
in command of the Department of Arizona. 
General Miles says he will continue the pur- 
suit of the hostile Apaches until they are 
killled or captured. 


A mob of 1,000 strikers on Wednesday 
visited the railroad yards in East St. Louis, IIl., 
and drove all men from work. Atthe Chicago 
and Alton yards they were driven back by 
deputy marshals armed with rifles. There 
was no fighting. 


A crowd of strikers formed at the Relay 
depot in East St. Louis on Friday, and advanced 
in the direction of the railroad yards to stop 
work by the new men now employed there. 
They were met by a small guard of deputies, 
who ordered them to disperse. The mob re- 
fused, and made arush for the yards, when 
the deputies levelled their Winchesters and 
fired, killing seven of the crowd, including one 
woman. The strikers throughout the city be- 
came very much incensed, and at 10 o'clock 
on Friday night began burning railroad prop- 
erty by way of retaliation. The Louisville 
and Nashville, and the Cairo Short Line freight 
yards were visited and about fifty cars were 
burned, with scale houses and a lumber yard. 
Roundhouses and shops were partly saved. 
The total loss was about $50,000. Governor 
Oglesby at last ordered the militia to the scene 
of trouble, and nine companies were on duty 
on Saturday. They preserved order through- 
out the day. 


The Gould system railway strike on Tuesday 
seemed to be dying out. Freight was moving 


| freely from St. Louis and East St, Louis. No 


disorders were anywhere reported. 


In the Rhode Island election on Wednesday, 
Governor Wetmore and all the rest of the Re- 
publican ticket were elected except Attorney- 
General Colt. The latter was defeated by Ed- 
win Metcalf, candidate of the Democrats and 
Prohibitionists. His majority was 1,620. The 
Constitutional Amendment prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
was carried by a decisive majority. The re- 
sult was a surprise to the Republicans, and 
was brought about by dissatisfaction with the 
way in which Mr. Colt’s renomination had 
been forced on the party, and by the Prohibi- 
tion vote. 

The Field Code was reported favorably in 
the New York Assembly on Thursday by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Interest in the Broadway Railway scandal of 
this city was increased on Friday when it be- 
came known thatex-Alderman Miller had been 
arrested in Florida. This was intensified when 
about noon President James B. Richmond, of 
the Broadway Road, was also arrested charged 
with bribery. Theexcitement reached its height 
on Tuesday, when ex-Aldermen Wendel, Duf- 
fy, Sheils, O’Neil, Fullgraff, Cleary, McCabe, 
McQuade, Farley, and Sayles, all of whom 
were members of the Board of Aldermen of 
1884, were arrested and taken to Police Head- 
quarters. Laterin the day ex-Alderman Finck 
was also arrested. Fifteen ex-Aldermen in 
all are now under arrest on the charge of brib- 
ery. Twelve of them were formally indicted 
by the Grand Jury on Tuesday. 


Thomas Anthony Thacher, LL. D., Profes- 
sor in Yale College of the Latin Language and 
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Literature, was found dead in bed of heart 
disease on Wednesday. He was seventy-one 
years of age. He was graduated at Yale in 
1835, and with some interruptions has been 
connected with that college since 1838. Pro- 
fessor Thacher was a prolific writer. His 
‘De Officiis’ of Cicero and ‘Madvig’s Latin 
Grammar’ are widely known. 

Mr. John Welsh, Minister to England dur- 
ing President Hayes’s Administration, died in 
Pniladelphia on Saturday aged eighty-one. 


Thaddeus Fairbanks, the inventor of the 
platform scales, died at St. Johnsbury, Vt., on 
Monday, aged ninety years. He was a very 
wealthy and a very liberal giver, educational 
buildings alone at St. Johnsbury having re- 
ceived from him over $200,000. 


FOREIGN, 


The scenes in and around the House of Com- 
mons on Thursday, the day set for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s great speech, surpassed any similar 
event within the memory of living men. The 
doors were opened for members of Parliament 
at 6 o'clock in the morning, and they immedi- 
ately began to secure advantageous seats. The 
Parnellites massed themselves opposite Mr. 
Gladstone’s seat. In a very short time the 
House was filled, and the members were pre- 
pared to wait all day for the eventful speech. 
Outside, the crowds were tremendous, and cov- 
ered all the space down to Westminster Bridge, 
and extended pretty well up Parliament Street 
toward Whitehall. Irish and Liberal political 
clubs withoutnumber were there prepared to give 
the Premier a greit reception. Mr. Gladstone 
went in an open carriage from his house in 
Downing Street to the Parliament Building. 
The enthusiasm of the people all the way from 
the door of his house to the Commons entrance 
was spontaneous and thrilling. It vented itself 
at the beginning of the journey in a roar of ap- 
plause, and when the whole immense multi- 
tude caught the signal, one tremendous, long- 
sustained cheer was sent up, the like of which 
was seldom if ever before heard in London, 
and which was plainly audible in the House. 
The cheering continued long after Mr. Glad- 
stone had entered the Parliament buildings. 
Inside the building his reception was equally 
cordial. He entered at 4:30 Pp. mM. As soon as 
the cheering had ceased Mr. Gladstone rose and 
moved for permission to introduce a bill to 
amend previous legislation, and to make pro- 
vision for the future government of Ireland. 


Mr. Gladstone spoke for three hours and 
twenty-five minutes, and achieved a splendid 
personal triumph. It is only possible to give 
in a brief paragraph a few of the signifi- 
cant features of his scheme for home rule. 
It provided, he said, for an independent Irish 
Parliament, the duration of which is not to ex- 
ceed five years. The functions which it was 
proposed to withdraw from the cognizance of 
the legislative body were three: everything 
which related to the Crown; all that which be- 
longed to the defence, the army, the navy, the 
entire organization of the armed force, and our 
foreign and colonial relations. It would not 
be competent to pass laws for the establishment 
or endowment of any particular religion. The 
bill proposed to introduce two orders who 
would sit and deliberate together, with the right 
of voting separately on any occasion and on the 
demand of either body, which should be able 
to interpose a veto upon any measure for a 
limited time, either until the dissolution or 
for three years. The orders would be con- 
stituted as follows: First, tere were the 
twenty-eight representative peers, who could 
not continue to sit in the House of Lords 
after the representatives of the Irish people 
left the House of Commons. They would 
have the option of sitting as a portion of 
the first order in the Irish Parliament, with 
the power of sitting for life. He proposed 
that with the twenty-eight peers now in the 
House of Lords there should sit seventy-five 
representatives elected by the Irish people. 
With regard to the powers of election, the 
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constituency would be composed of occupiers 
of the value of £25 and upward, and they 
would be elected for ten years. The property 
qualification of these representatives would be 
£200 annual value, or acapital of £4,000. Mr. 
Gladstone then said he proposed that the 101 
Irish membersin the House of Commons should 
be members of the Irish Parliament, and while 
the first order of the legislative body would con- 
sist of 103 members, the second order would 
consist of 206. 

It was proposed to retain the Viceroy, but 
he would not be the representative of a par- 
ty or quit office with the outgoing Govern- 
ment. The Queen would be empowered to 
delegate to him any prerogatives she now 
enjoyed or would enjoy. The religious disa- 
bility now existing, which makes Roman 
Catholics ineligible to the office, would be 
removed. The constabulary would remain 
under the present terms of service and under 
their present authority. The charge for the 
constabulary was now £1,500,000 per annum, 
and the speaker felt confident the charge would 
be reduced, but for the present he proposed to 
relieve the Irish legislative body of all expendi- 
tures for the constabulary in excess of £1,000,- 
000 per annum. The proportion of the impe- 
rial burdens which he had to propose that 
Ireland should bear was as one to fourteen. 
He then entered into an elaborate calculation 
of the total income and expenditure of Ire- 
land, in the course of which he stated that 
the total charge to Ireland as an imperial con- 
tribution he put at £3,242,000 per annum. He 
estimated the total expenditure of Ireland, in- 
cluding a payment as a sinking fund for the 
Irish portion of the national debt, at £7,946,000 
perannum. Against that there was a total in- 
come of £8,350,600, or a surplus to the Govern 
ment of £404,000. 

The peroration of Mr. Gladstone’s speech 
was most eloquent and impressive. Mr. 
George Otto Trevelyan, who had resigned his 
position as Secretary for Scotland, then pro- 
ceeded to explain his reasons for that course, 
and, as an alternative scheme, said he would 
propose that the execution of the law and the 
maintenance of order should be maintained in 
the hands of the central government. Then 
he would propose the creation of certain local 
bodies which should be composed of.members 
freely elected. These bodies should be in- 
trusted with and held responsible for many of 
the subordinate functions of government, such 
as providing for education, superintending the 
details of local government, providing for the 
relief of the poor, and so forth. 


Mr. Parnell then delivered an eloquent al- 
dress, praising Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, and 
incidentally justifying the course of Americans 
and Irish-Americans toward Ireland. The bill, 
he said, nevertheless contained blots which the 
Irish representatives would do their best to re- 
move. One of these was to be found in the 
financial proposals of the bill, which he re- 
garded as very unfavorable to Ireland, espe- 
cially in regard to the Irish tribute to the 
imperial exchequer. He also complained of 
the proposition relative to the two orders in- 
tended to constitute the Irish Parliament, on 
the ground that the first order, consisting of 
peers not subject to the influence of the popu- 
lar vote, would have the power of hanging up 
measures demanded by the people and their 
representatives for two or three years. On the 
whole, however, apart from these defects, he 
believed the measure would be cheerfully ac 
cepted by the Irish people and their representa- 
tives as a satisfactory solution of the long- 
standing dispute between the two countries, 
and as tending to prosperity and peace in Ire- 
land and to satisfaction in England. 

In the House of Commons on Friday night 
Mr. Chamberlain rose to expiain why he had 
resigned from the Cabinet. He began by in- 
troducing certain features of the land-purchase 
scheme, and was immediately interrupted by 
Mr. Gladstone, who said that her Majesty's 
Government had not given him permission to 
reveal the land proposals, An angry discus- 
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sion ensued, which greatly disconcerted Mr. 
Chamberlain. In his speech, which was cold- 
ly received, he took four principal objections 
to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for governing Ire 
land. The first was to the proposal to exclude 
the Irish members from Westminster. His se 
cond objection was to renouncing, as proposed, 
the exercise of the right of imperial taxation. In 


the third place he objected to the surrender of | 


the appointments of judges and magistrates, 
and, finally, he objected to the supreme author 
ity given to the Irish Parliament in matters not 
specially excluded from its authority. He 
would propose to deprive landlords of the 
power to evict for six months, guaranteeing 
them six months’ rent, the land being security 
for the sum advanced. During this period a 
peace commission, composed of members of 
every section represented in Parliameut, could 
conduct an exhaustive inquiry into the land 
question. Besides this, he looked for a solu 
tion of the home-rule matter in the direction of 
federation. He was not, he declared, pe 
dantically pledged to his former proposals for 
a national council. 


The Marquis of Hartington made a notable 
speech, which was moderate in its opposition, 
but determined. In the course of it he said if 
the scheme was good for Ireland, it was good 
equally for Scotland and Wales. If the latter 
demanded domestic legislatures of their own, 
and the demand was conceded, the result 
would be that there would be a house of Par 
liament with every Scotch and Welsh mem- 
ber excluded, acting as an imperial legislature 
for the whole United Kingdom. If the people 
of England and Scotland thought injustice 
was being done to the minority in Ireland, that 
minority would not appeal to them in vain, 
and he feared that in that way this bill, intro 
duced in the interests of peace, was likely to 
occasion more serious disturbances than any 
that had yet arisen. ‘‘We cannot,” he said, 
‘escape from responsibility by the delegation 
to another body of executive power, which 
we know would be used by it in a manner we 
should condemn.” Mr. John Morley also 
spoke, vigorously defending Mr. Gladstone's 
policy. ‘The debate was then adjourned. 


In the House of Commons on Monday night 
Lord Randolph Churchill resumed the debate 
on the home-rule scheme. He said that after 
long consideration he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the scheme involved such a compli 
cated and inextricable mass of contradictions 
that if anybody besides Mr. Gladstone had 
proposed it, it never would have been taken se- 
riously. He had vainly searched all the au- 
thorities, ancient and modern, for a precedent 
for Mr. Gladstone's two orders which were to 
compose the proposed Lrish Parliament. The 
first order was intended specially to represent 
property, and it was worthy of attenticn that 
the great leader of the great Liberal party had 
chosen such an antiquated and discarded ma- 
chine as the property qualification for the 


electorate of this first order. The second 
order was also elective. Both orders were 
to sit together, and one order could 


veto any measure brought in by the other. 
The real principle of the bill, he said, was 
simply repeal of the Union. On the question 
of Ulster he asked if an Irish Government 
could pay its way if Ulster were withdrawn. 
That the English Government could not make 
up its mind in regard to Ulster proved the 
almost insoluble character of the home-rule 
project. The Premier justified his proposals 
on the ground that there were eighty-six home 
rulers in the House. But why should the 
voices of eighty-six [rish members prevail over 
the voices of the 584 other members? History 
showed the rise and decline of former Irish 
parties. So the Parnellites, formidable to-day, 


were in danger of disunion to-morrow. Lord 
Randolph's speech lacked his usual a ssive- 
ness and caused disappointment, Mr. Rus- 


sell, the Attorney-General, made a labored _re- 
ply. Mr. Bradiaugh and others spoke. 

On Tuesday night Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, Chancellor of the Exchequer, made 
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a forcible speech in defence of the Government 
measure, dwelling on the want of unity among 
its opponents, and uttering a warning against 
an aristocratic desertion from the Liberal 
ranks on account of it. Mr. Goschen also 
spoke effectively on the other side, rehearsing 
with much vehemence the difficulties in the 
way, but proposing nothing except a system of 
government through local and municipal 
bodies in Ireland. Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
followed, not very We ightils Mr Gladstone ~ 
summary reply was very spirited and telling 
and intimated that the removal of the Imsh del 
egation from Westminster was not a vital part 
of his scheme. Leave to introduce the bill 
was then granted without a division, 


Lord Wolseley, in a speech in) London on 
Saturday night, said that the English Enipire 
had been built and preserved through the vator 
and endurance of its soldiers and sailors, dt 
rected by able statesmen. Hitherto it had been 
their lot to defend their country against foreign 
foes, but now they were called upon by the 
people of England to do duty in trampling un 
der foot enemies more serious, because they 
were enemies within the civil boundaries, Hy 
called upon the English nation to say, ‘* Stand 
off!” to any one, whoever he might be, who 
should dare to try to break or dismember the 
empire, thereby ruthlessly destroying it. The 
speech was received with deafening cheers 


A sensation was caused on Monday in Lon 
don by the sudden right-about face of th 
Daily News, the Ministerial organ, and the only 
London journal hitherto supporting Mr. Glad 
stone’s home-rule scheme, It said editorially 
‘*We are constrained to admit our corviction 
that the country is not vet ripe for home rule 
in Ireland. We regard Mr. Gladstone's 
scheme as one of the most consummate pieces 
of constructive statesmanship presented even 
by the author of a series of Irish land sets 
which have delivered Ireland from the incubus 
of an alien church. But we do not conceal our 
belief that though the measure may pass its 
first or second reading, it cannot, unless a tr 
markable change takes place in public opinien 
become a law at this session.” 

The lower house of the Prussian Landtag 
on Wednesday, by a vote of 214 to 120, adoy ted 
the bill expropriating the land of the Poles in 
Posen, and colonizing the province with Ger 
mans, 

Prince Alexandria, of Bulgaria, telegraphed 
to the Porte on Thursday bis formal accept 
ance of the protocol limiting bis Governorship 
of Eastern Rumelia to five years. 

The Porte has sent to the Powers a circular 
declaring that as Bulgaria has settled its dis 
pute with them, it becomes necessary to put a 
stop to the bellicase conduct of Greece, as it is 
compelling Turkey to support an enormous 
military outlay. 

The Greek Chamber of Deputies has passed 
a vote of confidence in the Government by 129 
to 88. The crowd outside greeted the resuit 
with enthusiasm, showing the strength of the 
war sentiment. 

Just after the train carrying the Czar and 
Czarina to the Crimea had passed Tcharkoff 
on Wednesday, four men, who acted in a sus 
picious manner, were arrested on the railroad 
track at that place. It is supposed that they 
had been engaged in a plot to blow up the 
train. 

The intended journey of the Czar to Nova 
Tcherkask to present his son to the Cossacks 
as their chief, has been prevented by the dis 
covery of a dynamite plot to assassinate the 
imperial party. A Cossack officer and his 
brother have been arrested. They are believed 
to be Nihilist agents, 

A third member of the party of wolf-bitten 
Russians who came to Paris to be treated by 
M. Pasteur, bas died. Like the other two, he 
showed symptoms of hydrophobia. 


The Italian Ministry of Signor Depretis, 
formed June 29, 1885, has resigned. 
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MR. GLADSTONES TRIUMPH. 
Ir is not too much to say that Mr. Gladstone 
was on Thursday the leading figure in the great- 
est incident in Parliamentary history. There 
were scenes in the Long Parliament which, 
seen through the light of subsequent events, 
surpassed it in tragic interest, but in no legis- 
lative assembly either in Great Britain or Ame- 
rica has there ever been so great a purely 
Parliamentary occasion. Neither could any dra- 
matist, by the highest exercise of his talent 
and skill, have prepared for bis dénouement 
with half the completeness and impressive- 
ness with which the ordinary course of 
British politics prepared for Mr. Gladstone’s 
entry on the stage a week ago. Everything 
that had been happening in England and Ire- 
land during the last fifty years seemed to have 
contributed something to create the pomp 
and pride and circumstance which _ sur- 
rounded the last act in a great career, Every- 
body who was present must have felt that 
he had witnessed the greatest example the 
world is likely to see of the art of per- 
suasion applied tothe work of government— 
that is, oratory rendering its best service. 
For, unlike most orators in our time, Mr. Glad- 
stone had neither to announce the resolve 
of a great party, nor to charm the ears 
of weary or idle people with picturesque 
imagery or rounded periods. He had to win 
over a nation to a sacrifice which nearly every 
quality to which it owes its greatness makes ex- 
ceedingly hard; to satisfy a whole people that 
even a partial measure of Irish independence 
does not mean the dismemberment of the 
empire on which generation after generation 
has expended so much blood, and money, and 
genius, and valor. 

That he has succeeded it would be prema- 
ture to-day to assert. But he has done all that 
oratory in the service of the most re- 
markable constructive power the modern 
world has seen can do. The effect of 
his speech was heightened by the blunder 
of allowing Mr. Trevelyan to follow him as his 
first critic with a ‘‘ plan” of his own; Mr. 
Trevelyan, being a gentle, amiable man, of uo 
capacity whatever as a legislator, with but 
little as an orator, and still somewhat damaged 
by his failure as Irish Secretary. Oppo- 
sition which opened in such a way seems al- 
most doomed to disaster. It would have been 
wiser to follow the example of Pitt in moving 
the adjournment of the House after Sheridan’s 
speech on the Begum charge in the War- 
ren Hastings case, on the ground that calm 
discussion was impossible while the influence 
of such eloquence was still fresh. The one 
person to speak was Mr. Parnell, and he bad 
but to say, and he said it, that the Irish ac- 


cepted Mr, Gladstone’s scheme, to make its - 


final success all but certain. We say final : uc- 
cess, because it isimpossible to suppose that such 
a popular greeting as Mr. Gladstone has had, 
and such a speech as he has made can be dis- 
posed of or made null and void and of no 
effect by anything this Parliament, or indeed 
any Parliament, can now say or do. They 
both stand, and will continue to stand, as 
momentous and impressive endorsements of the 
Irish position. No man can _ successfully 
maintain hereafter before the English public 
that the Irish demands are unreasonable of 
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even dangerous. Their claims have been 
brought within the domain of practical politics 
by the endorsement of the greatest lawgiver of 
our time, and they are certain now to remain 
there until they are satisfied. English timidity, 
which is now the main obstacle to their satis- 
faction, will vanish through familiarity with 
them, and the ‘‘ leap in the dark,” from which 
Conservatives now recoil, will be taken finally 
with as good a heart as the former one in 1867, 
when the suffrage wasextended. The opposition 
to it, in fact, rests now on nothing better, as 
Mr. Gladstone pointed out in one of the 
finest and shrewdest passages in his speech, 
than ‘‘ a basis of despair.” Its opponents have 
really nothing to urge against it, in view 
of what has happened in various other coun- 
tries of the modern world, than the theory that 
‘an Irishman is a lusus nature; that justice, 
common sense, moderation, national prosperity 
have no meaning for him; that all that he can 
understand and all that he can appreciate is 
strife, perpetual dissension.” This is really 
the argument of Froude and Goldwin Smith 
and some other literary politicians, but it, of 
course, can only be urged on practical politi- 
cians as a jeu d’esprit. 

The part of the plan which is exciting most 
hostility, strange to say, appears to be the ex- 
clusion of the Irish from seats in the Imperial 
Parliament. The Irish are glad to go, but they 
find, probably to their surprise, now that 
their going seems near at hand, that the Con- 
servatives and Whigs want them to stay, and 
that their staying would reassure a good many 
doubting Liberals. That is to say, the pro- 
posed total withdrawal of the Irish from all 
participation in the work of legislation at 
Westminster gives the scheme the air of a 
complete separation which the British public 
finds startling. On this point Mr. Giadstone, 
it is now said, is prepared to make modifica- 
tions ; that is, he is prepared to retain some 
Irish representation at Westminster to vote on 
the imperial appropriations and other matters 
of joint concern. This appears to be all the 
more necessary if, as he also proposes, the 
Irish customs are to remain in the hands of the 
English Government. Their proceeds, it is 
true, are to be applied to Lrish purposes, but as 
long as the Irish do not control them or share 
in control of them, the scheme is open to 
the charge, which Lord Randolph Churchill 
makes, of being taxation without representa- 
tion. 

The importance of the scheme to this coun- 
try is only second to its importance to England 
and Ireland. We do not need tocall our read- 
ers’ attention to the dcbauching influence on 
American politics of this prolonged and bitter 
strife between England and Ireland. In ask- 
ing the 2,000,000 of men and women of Irish 
birth who are now in this country to with- 
draw their attention and interest from 
that strife, on taking up their abode here, 
and busy themselves in their duties as Ameri- 
can citizens, Americans have not been asking 
more than the Constitution of the United 
States and the best interests of the country 
called for; but they have been asking more 
than human nature could ever give. No peo- 
ple similarly circumstanced would probably 
act any better under the circumstances, bar- 
ring the dynamite, than the Irish Americans 





have done. Nor was it fair, as we point- 
ed out two or three years ago, when 
the dynamite was a burning question, to 
throw on this Government the sole burden 
and responsibility of keeping within the limits 
of order and humanity and law the vast mass of 
Irish discontent and hatred cast on our shores, 
As long as Ireland was governed in absolute 
indifference to or in defiance of Irish opinion 
and feeling, this Goverument was more or 
less paralyzed in any attempt to prevent Irish 
plottings on these shores against English peace 
and dignity. But, worse than this, it 
was impossible also to prevent Irish 
questions from forcing their way into Ameri- 
can politics, and exerting a most demoral- 
izing influence both on our elections and our 
legislation. Demagogues in and out of Con- 
gress have been getting every year more and 
more into the habit of pushing their own 
ends by denunciations of England and the 
encouragement of hostility to her, in order 
to catch the Irish vote. In 1884 there is little 
question that James G. Blaine would have 
been overwhelmingly defeated in this State 
but for his success in securing the support of 
the Irish, who deal with all Ameri- 
can questions from the _ Irish _ stand- 
point. They voted for Blaine because 
they believed, and he meant them to believe, 
that if he was President, he would inaugurate 
in the administration of foreign affairs a policy 
of hostility and annoyance to Great Britain. 
Should Gladstone fail now in his great attempt 
to heal Irish discontent, we shall probably wit- 
ness the same sort of phenomenon in 1888. 
Should he succeed, he will do almost as much 
for the purification of our politics as for that of 
the politics of his own country. 


CONGRESS AND THE UNION PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 
Tue House Committee on Pacific Railroads 
have under consideration a resolution ordering 
an investigation of the affairs of the Union Pa- 
cific Railway Company, with a view to disco- 
vering whether that corporation has not, by 
means of dishonest bookkeeping, falsified ac- 
counts, and various fraudulent transactions, 
cheated the Government of large sums 
which properly belong to the sinking 
fund established by the Thurman Act. The 
resolution was introduced by Mr. Henley 
of California, but is said to have been 
drawn by an ex-clerk in the office of the 
Railroad Commissioner, who was found to 
be using his official position for stock job- 
bing purposes and was dismissed in conse- 
quence. The terms in which it is drawn, 
the time and the manner of its introduction, 
leave no doubt as to its object. It is sim- 
ply to affect the stock in the interests of 
speculators. Though not generally known 
elsewhere, it is notorious in Washington, that 
certain well-known bear operators in the 
stocks of the Pacific roads keep a permanent 
lobby at the capital, whose sole occupation it 
is to devise schemes to weaken the credit and 
depress the stock of these corporations by 
threatened legisl:tion or action of the de- 
partments. The original plan of the opera- 
tors, upon the accession of the present 
Administration, was to secure the appointment 
of two of their agents as Government Direc- 
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tors of the Union Pacific. This failing, they 
succeeded in getting one of them into a confi- 
dential position in the Commissioner’s office, 
where there were abundant opportunities for 
usefulness. His career was cut short by his 
too great zeal and too little discretion. 

The lobby are now working the Railroad 
Committee of the House, and the Henley reso- 
lution is one of its instrumentalities. The 
method of attacking the credit of the company 
by ordering an investigation is somewhat inge- 
nious. A funding bill is now pending in the 
Senate by the terms of which the relations be- 
tween the Government and the Pacific roads 
are established upon a permanent basis, 
upon a plan of fixed semi-annual pay- 
ments, which will extinguish the debt 
at the end of eighty years. It increases the 
present security for the subsidy debt by in- 
cluding all the company’s property in its 
branch lines in the mortgage, and provides that 
the whole debt shall become due and payable 
upon default of a semi-annual payment. It 
has been reported favorably by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate. Its general plan is 
favored by the Interior Department, and 
it is understood that a sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Pacific Railroads is pre- 
paring a similar bill. Tie passage of such a 
bill would make an end of all the vexed ques- 
tions concerning ‘‘ net earnings ” arising under 
the Thurman Act, would do away with the 
hardship now borne by the companies of be- 
ing compelled to invest their surplus in a sink- 
ing fund producing a little over 2 per cent., 
and, what is perhaps more important, would 
remove from needy Congressmen the tempta- 
tion to speculate in stocks whose prices are so 
easily affected by legislation. 

It is to arrest the progress of this bill that 
the stock jobbers propose an investigation. 
The suggestion naturally commends itself to 
the Congressional mind. It means for the in- 
vestigators free railroad transportation to the 
Pacific Coast, and plenty of enterteinment. 
The railroad companies cannot object to 
being investigated without exposing them- 
selves to suspicion. But the public is 
not a fool after all. It discerns the pur- 
pose of these schemes pretty clearly. 
The ostensible object of the investigation 
is to find out whether the Union Pacific 
is not, by some crookedness of bookkeep- 
ing, or technical subterfuge, avoiding its 
obligations to the Government. Briefly 
stated, it is the old question of defini- 
tion of ‘‘net earnings”; what are proper 
deductions to be made from the gross 
earnings before provision is made for the 
sinking fund? Now the sinking fund re- 
ferred to is a confessed failure. Its modifi- 
cation or repeal has been urged over and 
over by the Railroad Commissioners, Gov 
erpment Directors, and Secretaries of the 
Treasury and of the Interior. Under the 
prcvisions of the Thurman Act the Company 
gets but a fraction over 2 per cent. for invest- 
ments on sinking-fund account. It has now 
over six millions in the fund returning but 
21-5 percent. per annum. The demand of 
the stock jobbers is that the lines be more 
strictly drawn in the construction of ‘‘ net earn- 
ings” so that more of the Company’s surplus 
shall be diverted to this fund. To what eud ? 
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To secure the Government debt? Not at all. 
Why cot make an end of all these disputes over 
‘net earnings” by establishing fixed payments 
extending over a period of years, adapting the 
requirements to the Company's ability to pay, 
but strengthening the Government's security 
for its debt ? 

This we understand to be the aim and the 
scope of the funding bill now pending in the 
Senate. This is what a committee of second- 
mortgage bondholders, situated as the Govern. 
ment is situated, would do. The payments un- 
der the existing law are of uncertain amount, and 
are embarrassing to the debtor company. The 
Thurman Act is unscientific. It ought to be 
superseded by something which shall yield a 
fixed and known sum to the Government, and 
shall leave the company free after making these 
payments to employ its resources as other 
companies employ theirs, in making needed 
improvements and extensions of its lines. 


THE ILLEGALITY OF BOYCOTTING. 


Pusuic interest in the boycott upon Mrs. 
Gray’s bakery continues to grow. ‘The most 
noticeable feature of it is the increasing 
desire to have the instigators of the boycott 
brought to punishment. It has been pointed 
out that this could be done through the 
District Attorney’s office, since the boycot 
ters were clearly liable to fine and imprison 
ment for conspiracy, libel, and blackmail. The 
law is very clear in making a combination of 
this kind a conspiracy. A very interesting de 
cision in point was given by the Supreme 
Court of this State in 1835. Some journey 
man shoemakers in Geneva, Ontario County, 
formed a combination for the ‘purpose of 
preventing any journeyman  shoemakers 
in that village from making a_ certain 
kind of coarse boots for a less price than 
$la pair. Any member of this association 
who made boots for a less price was to pay a 
penalty of $10, and all members were pledged 
to refuse to work for any master shoemaker 
paying a less price. A shoemaker named Pen 
nock made a pair of boots for an employer 
named Lum for 75 cents, whereupon all of 
Lum’s workmen left him and refused to re 
turn to work until he discharged Pennock, 
and promised not to employ him again. The 
District Attorney of Ontario County had seve- 
ral of the members of the Shoemakers’ Asso- 
ciation indicted for conspiracy to do an act of 
injury to trade, and, upon a demurrer to the in- 
dictment, it was held good by the Supreme 
Court of the State. 

The opinion in the case was given by 
Chief-Justice Savage, in which he held 
that a conspiracy of journeyman  work- 
men of any trade or handicraft to raise 
wages, by entering into combinations to 
coerce journeymen or master workmen em- 
ployed in the same trade or business to conform 
to rules established by such combination for 
the purpose of regulating the price of labor, 
and carrying such rules into effect by overt 
acts, was ‘‘an act injurious to trade or com- 
merce,” within the meaning of the Revised 


| Statutes, and as such a misdemeanor. The 
| Chief Justice used the following language in 


the course of his opinion: 
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“All combinations, therefore, to effect such an 
object are injurious not only to the 1p dividual 
varticularly oppressed, but to the public at 

rge. In the present case an industrious man 
was driven out of employment by the uniaw 
ful measures pursued by the defendants, 
and an injury done to the community, 
by diminishing the quantity of productive 
labor and of internal trade. In so far as 
the individual sustains an injury, the remedy 
by indictment is taken away by our revised 
statutes, and the sufferer is left to his ac 
tion on the case; but in so far as the 
public are concerned, in the embarrasstvent to 
trade by the discouragement of imdustry, the 
defendants are liable to punishment by indict 
went. If combinations of this description are 
lawful in Geneva, they are so im every other 
place. If the bootmakers mav say that boots 
shall not ve made for less than &1 per par, 
it is optional with them to say that #10 or 
even &)) shall be paid, and no man can wear 
a pair of boots without giving such price as 
the journeyman bootmakers may choose to re 
quire. This 1 apprehend would be a mo 
nopoly of the most odious kind. [he jour- 
neyman mechanics might, by fixing ther 
own wages, reguiate the price of all manu 
factured articles, and the community be enor 
mously taxed. Should the journeyman bakers 
refuse to work, unless for enormous wages 
which the master bakers could not afford to 
pay, and should they compel all the jour 
neymen in the city to stop work, the v hole 


population must be without bread. . Truta 
is, that industry requires no such means to sup 
port it. Competition is the life of tnd lf 


the defendants cannot make coarse bats for less 
than $1 per pair, let them refuse to do so; 
but let them not directly or indirectly 
undertake to say that others shall mot do the 
work for a less price. It may be that Penneck, 
from greater industry or greater skill, made 
more profit by making boots at seventy five cents 
per pair than the defendants at #1. He bad 
a right to work for what he  vieased 
His emplover had a right to emptoy him for such 
price as they could agree upon. The interference 
of the defendants was unlawful ; its tendency is 
not only to individual oppression but to public 
inconvenience and embarrassment.” 


A few years after this decision the same 
question came before the Court of Common 
Pleas, and an elaborate opinion was writien 
by Chief Justice Daly, in which he differed 
from the Supreme Court upon the ques- 
tion of the mere association of workmen to 
increase wages being a misdemeanor, and, 


after a most elaborate and learned 
investigation of the law on the subject, 
stated as the result of his examination ‘that it 


is lawful for any number of journeymen or 
master workmen to agree, on the one part that 
they will not work below certain rates, or on 
the other that they will not pay a certain 
price; but that an association or combina 
tion for the purpose of compelling jour- 
heymen or employers to conform to any 
rule, regulation, or agreement fixing 
the rate of wages to which they are not 
parties, by the imposition of penalties, by 
agreeing to quit the service of an employer 
who employs a journeyman below certain 
rates, unless the journeyman pays the penalty 
imposed by the combination, or by menaces, 
threats, or intimidations, violence, or other un- 
lawful means, is a conspiracy for which the 
parties entering into it may be indicted.” 

This view of the law was practically adopted 
by the Legislature of 1870, wnen an act was 
passed providing that the provisions of the 
statutes regarding conspiracy ‘‘ shall not 
be construed in any court in this State to 
restrict or prohibit the orderly and peacea- 
ble assembling or codperation of persons em- 
ployed in any profession, trade, or handicraft 
for the purpose of securing an advance in 
the rate of wages or compensation, or for 
the maintenance of such rate.” The principle 
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as thus modified has been uniformly maintain- 
ed by the courts in several cases, and the gene- 
ral doctrine established that any agreement or 
conspiracy to commit an act injurious to trade 
is illegal. Upon the enactment of the Penal 
Code in 1881 the definition of conspiracy was 
enlarged, and a new provision was inserted de- 
claring it a misdemeanor for two or more per- 
sons to conspire— ° 


‘*5. To prevent another from exercising a law- 
ful trade or calling, or doing any other lawful 
act, by force, threats, intimidation, or by inter- 
fering or threatening to interfere with tools, im- 
plements, or property belonging to or used by 
another, or with the use or employment thereof.” 

The provisions of the statute of 1870, in 
regard to peaceable and orderly combina- 
tions, quoted by us above, were at the same 
time added to the Penal Code, where they 
stand as section 170. Together they make 
the law so clear that there can be 
no misunderstanding it. There is not the 
slightest doubt that the use of the boycott 
as an aid in a strike is a conspiracy against 
trade, and punishable by fine and imprison- 


ment. Mrs. Gray’s case has excited wide- 
spread interest and indignation because 


the victim is a woman; but otherwise 
the boycott upon her bakery does not differ 
from that used in thousands of other cases. 
Her case is likely to be of great value in arous- 
ing public indignation against boycotts of all 
kinds, and in awakening the officers of the law 
to their duty of promptly bringing the perpetra- 
tors of them to punishment. 


BIRD SLAUGHTER. 


SoME seven years ago there appeared in Paris 
ata ball of the demi-monde a woman wearing 
on her head-dress a dead bird. The bird had 
artificial eyes, and its wings and tail were 
spread out so as to give ita life-like appear- 
ance. It was a small, stuifed bird, not a bird- 
skin stretched on wires. Its introduction as 
an ornament in fashionable bad society was 
not received with much favor at first, although 
the wearer succeeded in attracting attention to 
herself by the singularity of her adornment. 
This was all that she desired or intend- 
ed to accomplish by fastening a bird’s 
corpse to her head-gear. She had not the 
smallest expectation that she would be imitated, 
even by her immediate companions, still less 
that the whole world of fashionable good so- 
ciety in France, England, and America would 
‘*fall into line” at her heels. Probably her 
only thought was that the oddity of her cos- 
tume would serve as a striking advertisement, 
like ‘‘S. T., 1860, X.,” and cause her to be 
talked of among the males and females of her 
kind. 

Strange indeed are the caprices of fashion. 
Seven years have passed by, and we find the 
eccentricity of a woman of the town become 
the craze of millinery—so great and deadly 
a craze that State Legislatures are consider- 
ing bills to prevent the extinction of our 
song birds, and of all birds not tvo large 
to be worn on the bonnets of women 
and children. Nothing more revolting to 
good taste can be imagined than the ‘‘remains” 
of an animal fresh from the dissection of a 
taxidermist as an ornament to a woman’s 
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forehead. The very suggestion ought to excite 
horror and disgust, as well as pity for the 
slaughtered songsters of the grove. But the 
instincts of refined taste and the promptings of 
humane feeling are alike crushed by the 
Juggernaut of fashion. The appeals of na- 
turalists and the sarcasms of the press 
are alike unavailing to suppress or even 
lessen the massacre of the innocents. The 
destruction goes on at a rate limited only 
by the number of birds within reach of the 
sportsmen’s guns and nets. Seventy thousand 
corpses of the white curlew were delivered in 
New York in four months’ time. They have 
almost disappeared from our coasts. Linnets, 
bluebirds, orioles, woodpeckers, snowbirds,song- 
sparrows, indeed everything that has feathers 
and is not too large a load to be carried on 
one’s head, is coming to the shambles of milli- 
nery. As the smaller varieties become scarce 
the larger ones are taken and cut in pieces, 
their heads going to one style of head-dress 
and their wings and tails to another. But no 
one can tell how large a bird can be worn on a 
woman’s head by walking on Fifth Avenue. 
It is necessary to take a rideina Second Avenue 
car to get the full effect of the prevailing fash- 
ion. There one may see on the headgear of poorer 
classes, and especially of colored women, every 
species of the feathered kingdom smaller than 
a prairie chicken or a canvasback duck, and 
every color of the rainbow. 

The public are beginning to realize that there 
is danger of the total destruction of small birds 
to satisfy the demands of an odious trade 
founded upon a worse than barbarous fashion. 
The barbarian carries dead animals on his per- 
son as charms against the powers of darkness, 
but not for purposes of adornment. If any 
daring traveller had found among the 
bushmen of Australia, or the savages of Af- 
rica, a people wearing dead humming birds for 
earrings or dead rats for necklaces, the discov- 
ery would have stirred commercial and philan- 
thropic zeal among civilized nations to supply 
them with suitable beads and brass ornaments 
to take the place of such heathenish attire. Yet 
the composing of a circlet for a young girl’s 
brow from the heads of twenty bobolinks, 
woodpeckers, wrens, kingfishers, and other 
decapitated beauties of the forest and 
the seashore—a sight beheld by a cor- 
respondent of the Hvening Post at the 
Academy of Design last week—is hardly to 
be distinguished in point of good taste from 
the wearing of humming-birds as pendants to 
the ear or small rodents to adorn the neck. 
In this case it is evident that the object was to 
get as many different insignia of bird slaughter 
crowded into one place as possible. 

There is a bill pending at Albany to prohibit 
the killing of certain species of harmless birds. 
It ought to prohibit not only the killing but the 
traffic in birds of this class, and authorize the 
seizure and destruction of the same after a rea- 
sonable time sufficient to give all people warn- 
ing, and to enable those who have money in- 
vested in them to get rid of their stock. Our 
game laws prohibit the killing of certain kinds 
of birds at certain seasons, and in order to 
make the prohibition effectual they prohibit 
the having of them at such times. Possession 
of the prohibited thing is itself a misdemeanor, 
and rightly so. The object of these laws is to 
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preserve the species from extinction, so that 
the generations who come after us shall 
not be deprived of a valuable birthright 
through our negligence. Societies of la- 
dies have been formed in England to dis- 
courage the practice of wearing birds 
on the head. Mrs. Celia Thaxter proposes, in 
the Hvening Transcript, that a similar society 
be formed in Boston. But it may be 
doubted whether a fashion, however opposed 
to good taste, can be frowned down. If our 
birds are to be saved, public authority must 
come to the assistance of private effort. So- 
cieties for the suppression of bird slaughter will 
be useful and effectual, however, in aid of the 
law, or to promote its enactment and enforce 
ment. 








A FRENCH MEMOIR OF OUR COLONIAL 
HISTORY. 


THE National Library of Paris has lately re- 
ceived acurious acquisition in a manuscript work 
entitled ‘Voyage au Canada dans le Nord de 
Amérique Septe*ttrionale fait depuis Pan 1751 a 
1761, par T. C. B.’ The author, when very young 
and at his wits’ end for a living, took an opportu- 
nity which was offered him of going to Canada, 
and there enlisted in the troupes de la marine, 
which composed the standing military torce of the 
colony. As his education was much above his 
new position, he sometimes acted as secretary to 
his commanding officer, ani was at length made 
storekeeper at Fort Duquesne, where, as he inge- 
nuously remarks, there were good opportunities of 
making money without much risk. It wasa time 
when the storekeeper of a military outpost in Ca- 
nada rarely failed to make a modest competence 
at the expense of the King. ‘‘T. C. B.” found him- 
self at the end of the war in possession of some- 
thing more than 80,000 francs, nearly all of 
which melted into nothing through the deprecia- 
tion of Canadian paper money. 

His book would be more valuable if it were less 
ambitious. He says that he made notes of what 
he saw in Canada, from which, many years after- 
wards, he wrote his story ; but these notes must 
have been of the most imperfect kind. An exact 
copy of the whole work is before me. It forms 
428 pages of manuszript, including a preface, an 
index, and a long treatise on the Indians, In 
short, it is a book prepared for the press, though 
it was never printed. ‘“T.C. B.” would have 
done well if he had contented himself with re- 
lating his own experience, instead of undertak- 
ing to recount the whole course of the war. He 
did not write his book till thirty or forty years 
after his return to France, and his memory, in 
spite of the notes which he says that he kept, 
often plays him serange tricks. Thus, he puts 
the defeat of Braddock in 1756 and the removal 
of the Acadians in 1754, though they both oc- 
curred in 1755; and he makes the capture of Fort 
William Henry and the defeat of Abercrombie 
occur in the same summer. His account of the 
Indians and his long descriptions of the animals 
of the country are very inexact. According to 
him, the Canadian porcupine darts its quills at 
all comers, while the carcajou, or wolverine, has 
a tail several times longer than its body. 

During the winter of 1758 and 1759 he returned 
to Quebec with pockets full of paper money from 
his lucrative service at Fort Duquesne, and en- 
gaged himself in marriage to a young woman of 
the city, hired a house, furnished it at the cost of 
10,000 francs, and somewhat prematurely in- 
stalled in it his intended bride and mother-in- 
law; after which he changed his mind and broke 
off the match, assig ning no reason to his readers 
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or to his betrothed, whose disappointed parent 
gave him great trouble before he could dispossess 
her of the house and furniture. Resuming his 
military life, he was captured in the summer of 
1760 and sent prisoner to New York. His account 
of that place and what befell him there is interest- 
ing and curious. Being seut to France with other 
prisoners, he rejoined his family, and, at length, 
growing old, put his story upon record, apparent- 
ly about the end of the last century. As histori- 
cal evidence the value of his work is small. Even 
in the events of which he was himself a part his 
memory is often at fault, and where he tells of 
what he did not see, his story is worthless. Even 
in his own reminiscences men and events are 
sometimes confused by the lapse of time. 

His first military experience was on the expe- 
dition sent by the Marquis Duquesne in 1753 to 
occupy the Upper Ohio. He accompanied the 
party, however, no further than Presquile, having 
been sent with a detachment to Detroit and Lake 
Huron. In the next year he was one of the par- 
ty that drove Ensign Ward from the forks of the 
Ohio and built Fort Duquesne. He was at this 
place when Jumonville was killed and his men 
captured by Washington, but he adds very little 
to what is known of that affair, except some par- 
ticulars about the Canadian who escaped the fate 
of the rest. He was also one of the force under 
Villiers who defeated Washington at Fort Neces- 
sity. His account answers pretty well to the 
French contemporary reports, none of which, 
however, give the number of Indians who ac- 
companied the expedition. This ‘‘T. C. B.” puts 
at three hundred, which, if true, makes the total 
French force upwards of nine hundred, against 
about three hundred and fifty under Washing- 
ton. 

He gives a horribly minute account of the tor- 
ture of English prisoners by the Indians at 
Fort Duquesne in the summer of 1755. He was 
present at the scene, which seems to have left an 
indelible impression upon him. He not only 
puts the defeat of Braddock ia the wrong year, 
but his account of it is extremely short and un- 
satisfactory, adding nothing to what is already 
known, though he says that he took part in it. 
He seems impartial in his mistakes, which some- 
times tell against his own countrymen. Thus, 
he declares that at the battle of Lake George 
the whole French force was killed or taken, 
while in fact the greater part escaped. His am- 
bition to make a book has led him to sacrifice 
rare opportunities of leaving behind him a record 
of personal observations which might Lave been 
of great interest and value. He apologizes for 
having so much to say about what he himself 
saw and did, but his real fault is in adding any- 
thing else. F, PARKMAN. 


THE STRIKE IN THE SOUTHWEST. 
St. Louis, April 1, 1888. 

THE strike which has now been prevailing in 
the Southwest system of railroads, commonly 
called the Gould system, for nearly four weeks, 
has brought to the surface so many features of 
economic, socia], and governmental import, that 
a critical review may not be out of place. The 
public has been fairly well informed of the in- 
cipiency and progress of this remarkable up- 
heaval; but the coloring given to it by the press, 
and by associated and private despatches in differ- 
ent sections of the country, has had a tendercy 
to hide from the outside public many of the local 
features to which attention must be given in or- 
der to understand its origin, rise. and inevitable 
consequences. 

To begin with, the country should understand 
that this was not a strike. It had neither the 
meaning nor the dignity attached to that word. 
Webster defines the word strike to mean, ‘to 
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quit work in order to compel an increase or pre- 
vent a reduction of wages.” Neither of these 
elements had anything to do with this quasi- 
revolutionary movement. It was a boycott, pure 
and unadulterated, with no element of a reasona- 
ble or even alleged cause for a strike, on the 
above accepted definition, in it. 

The public generally accepts the term of boy- 
cott to be a sort of a good-natured and not un- 
lawful method of applving the screws to a refrac- 
tory employer. Such may have been the inten- 
tion of the originators of this method, but, as at 
present applied, it forbodes incalculable mischief. 
lt partakes more of the nature of the ** lettres de 
cachet,” the papal bulls of excommunication, the 
Vehmgericht, or the Spanish Inquisition; it is, in 
fact, a revival of the cruel and relentless prac- 
tices of the Middle Ages. 

When a boycott is decreed, it is directed against 
every Man, woman, or child, against every firm, 
corporation,or individual, against everybody who 
—directly or indirectly, whether for profit or 
love, whether his life or his health or that of his 
wife and children depended on it, whether he or 
they were sick, suffering or starving, whether 
impelled thereto by ties of friendship, of grati- 
tude, or humanity—helped, aided, worked for, or 
in any way assisted tbe person, corporation, or 
institution which had incurred the displeasure of 
and been declared to be under the ban by a char- 
tered lodge; and to abide by this order when 
given, all Knights of Labor are solemnly sworn. 

Tracing the history of this strike, it will be 
seen that this was the course it took. A railroad 
in Texas discharged one of its employees. It is 
irrelevant fer our purpese to argue for what rea- 
son; it is only relevant to know that he belonged 
to the order of the Knights of Labor. The 
Knights demanded his reinstatement, which the 
managers refused. Thereupon a strike on that 
line, which covered nearly the entire State of 
Texas, was ordered, Within twenty-four hours 
after, it became apparent that this mode of co- 
ercion did not briag about the reinstatement of 
the discharged man, and the bull of excommuni- 
cation was decreed over another road, the Mis- 
souri-Pacific. Ostensibly the laws were to be re- 
spected, but in fact no law was to stand in the 
way of preventing the excommunicated road 
from being operated; and violence, destruction, 
and panic were to, and did, follow in the wake 
of the Knights’ secret order. 

St. Louis being the key of the situation, and 
the chief offices of the road as well as of the 
Knights being located here, this city became the 
main point of attack. It is needless to describe 
the open acts of violence that were committed— 
they are matters of history; but the secret and 
invisible acts of terrorism are not. The thou- 
sands of ernployees who were serving the com- 
pany, directly or indirectly, from the best paid 
artisan down to the day-laborer and the poor 
women who scrub the cars, were waited upon 
by a ‘“‘committee” 
work instanter. Generally they were served 
with a written notice, reading as follows: 

‘You are requested not to work in 
the shop repair tracks take out 
an engine, etc.. etc., from and after — o'cl. this 
day. By order of the 


\ Seal of Knights} Executive ComMIrrec.” 
i of Labor. | 


only is used, designedly for the purpose of serv- 
ing as a cloak to the boast that the Knights 
never used violence; but there is a terrible mean- 
ing attached to the word ‘‘ request,” which every 
laboring and working man in the country now 
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will be beaten, his wife and children insulted, his 
tradesmen forbidden to sell him goods, his land 
lord ordered to oust him from his home. All his 
social relations will be cut off, and he will become 
the Ahasuerus of his tribe. No wonder that the 
most loyal and the stoutest among them give up 
their manhood rather than 
quences of such demoniac persecutions. 

To continue my history: The Missouri-Pacifi 
boycott not producing the desired result, it was 
extended over the St. Louis bridge, with its vast 
organization and hundreds of employees, and 
later on over East St. Louis and the do: 
road lines terminating there as the 
some of the most important trunk lines. The 
strikers there outvied the St. L Un les 
the guidance of the Knights all avenues of trace 
The St. L 


owns 


x _ 


incur the cores 


nrau 
outlets of 
uis mob 
and industry were closea. uis Tran 
fer Company, which 
teams, had to suspend operations. 
were “requested " to quit, and quit they did 
They were all loyal to their employers, 
poor, needy, hard-working men, and they met 
afterwards among themselves and published a 
protest in the papers against this unwarranted 
interference, but they 
** request.” 
parties, endeavoring to baul goods to and from 
East St. Louis, were ordered back, and nothing 
was permitted to be touched. Railroads trying 
to move trairs bad their eugines killed and dis 
abled and their trainmen beaten and insulted, 
Perishable goods had to be left to rot and spot! 
Thousands of tons of coal from Llinois, on which 
St. Louis depends for its supply, were standing 
in the railroad yards, but not a bushel was per 
mitted to be n oved 
made itself felt in St 
another had to let 
flour industries of St 
time before, because they could get no grain in 
and could ship no flour out 
ployees, mostly of the poorest 
discharged. The price of coal rose from the ave 
rage of seven cents per bushel or $5.50 per ton 
to fifty cents or $40 per ton 
enormously. The army of teamsters who make 
their living by hauling goods to and from East 
St. Louis pot only were forced into idieness, but 
had to pay enormous prices for feed for their 
horses who were idle in the stables.. How the 
poor fared may be imagined. 

The East St. Louis strike was confessedly or- 
dered without cause or grievance. The Chair 
man of the Assembly of Knights which ordered 
it, Sullivan by name, openly stated that it was 
done only **to help their brethren” in Missouri. 

It would draw this letter to undue length to 
dwell upon the vain efforts of the railroads and 
the public to obtain protection or enforcement of 
the law from either th» city authorities of East 
St. Louis, the Sheriff of the county, or the Gov- 
ernor of the State. Suflice it to say that the apa- 
thy of the officers in connection with the ap- 
proaching April elections had an unmistakable 
significance. 

But let us return to Missouri. During all this 
time, while these acts of violence were going on, 
not a word was said about wages, not a single 
It is true that the 


several hundnal 


Ita teamsters 


were 


dared not to ignore the 


Other teams, belonging to private 


Presently the coal famine 


Louis. One factory after 
its fires go out. The great 


Louis had stopped some 


Thousands of em 


‘lass, had to be 


Provisions rose 


| leader, Lrons, issued a pronunciamiemto, red-hot 
| and flaming, in which the bloated bondholders, 
It will be observed that the word “‘ requested” | 


understands. It means that whoever does not | 


heed that request may consider himself outlawed ; 
that when going to or returning from his work 
he will be hooted, hissed, and spat upon; that he 


the millionaires, the stock-watering and Wall 
Street gamblers were denounced as being at the 
bottom of the strike, and incidentally saying that 
the Missouri-Pacific should pay its bridge me- 
chanics and its shop apprentices higher wages; 
but this was issued two weeks after the strike— 
it was *‘ post hoc ” and not ‘* propter hoc.” 

Many of the men ordered out were of the best- 
paid, the best-contented employees, had their 
own homes and brought up their families in a 
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respectable way. They belonged to the best type 
of the industrial class. I know many of them 
who are gentlemanly, intelligent, and good citi- 
zens, They joined the order of Knights of Labor 
at its early inception, when its aims and methods 
were such as every well-wisher of humanity 
could endorse. They are of the type which Mr. 
Powderly represents. Now they feel and see 
with dismay that it has grown beyond controlla- 
ble limits, hydra-headed, with venom in its 
fangs. But they see no escape outside of revolt, 
and revolt means boycott, and boycott means the 
consequences which I have outlined above. 

Finally, when the leaders saw that they had 
no ground to stand upon, they proclaimed that 
all they wanted was ‘‘recognition.” In plain 
English, it meant that they should be recognized 
as a state within the State, as a power subject to 
no control and to no established tribunal, as the 
dictator to decree, for reasons satisfactory only 
to themselves, that the people shall neither buy 
from nor sell to, neither trade nor contract nor 
have any commercial or other intercourse with, 
anybody who has incurred their displeasure or 
ignored their demands. The calamitous results 
to the individual, to the community, to innocent 
thousands, to the people of the States, nay, to the 
entire nation, count for nothing, so that their 
power to avenge the real or alleged wrong to an 
individual or the alleged violation of their orders 
is ‘“‘ recognized.” That such a recognition means 
the surrender of manhood, of all liberty of ac- 
tion, of all democracy; that it must be a barrier 
to all civilization and progress, never enters the 
minds of these fanatics. 

I will not attempt in this letter to present a 
history of this tremendous movement, its labor 
side and its railroad side. In fact, the end is not 
yet. I have only endeavored truthfully to por- 
tray its results and its possibilities, in order that 
your readers may know what may be in store for 
them, anywhere and everywhere, and at any 
time, and that they may take warning. This 
issue will have to be met by the people of the 
country sooner or later, and it may be a blessing 
to those not affected by the events of the last few 
weeks, that its monstrosity has been uncovered. 
Nor is there meant to be in this warning any 
offence or opposition to organized labor. The 
Inquisition was no more of the essence of the 
Catholic religion, or the burning of witches of the 
Protestant religion, than the enormous practices 
and doctrines of the Knights which I have de- 
scribed are of the essence of protected labor. 





THE TRIAL OF THE PEASANT REBELS. 
VENICE, March 27, 1886. 
‘““Not guilty,” say the jury; *‘ Not guilty,” 
shout the people stived like herrings in the court; 
‘Not guilty,” repeat the anxious crowd without, 
passing the glad news from bridge to bridge, 
from gondola to gondola, till it echoes from the 
lagoon tothe Lido, while the telegraph carries it 
from the tombs of the martyrs in San Michele to 
those of Belfiore, aud Mantua responds, “‘ Viva 
Venezia! Vivalalibert&! Viva la fratellanza! 
Welcome home to eur innocent and calumniated 
peasants!” This is the result of the attempt 
made by the Government to secure a verdict 
against the peasants of whose “rebellion” I 
wrote to you in February, by translating them 
from their natural judges in the Mantuan pro- 
vince to the assizes in Venice. In this hope, 
manacled and escorted by carbineers and a strong 
body of police, nineteen citizens, ill and emaciat- 
ed by a year’s previous confinement, were trans- 
ported from Brescia to the prison palace three 
centuries old, in nothing changed since Byron 
**—stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs,” 
looking here to the Ducal Palace, there te the pa- 
lace of the prisons, The vaumted progress of the 
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nineteenth century has not changed a bar ora 
stone in the old prisons of the Serenissima; only 
the Pozzi, on a level with the water, and the Pi- 
ombi, under the roof, are no longer used. No- 
thing has been altered in the dark, damp cells, 
deprived of light and air; and whereas in Man- 
tua the prisoners were allowed an hour's walk 
each day, here they have been denied this privi- 
lege, permitted only to the condemned, because 
all communication between these supposed delin- 
quents was forbidden. Each day since the 16th 
of February, when the trial commenced, they 
have been transported in the old prison gondola 
from the Riva degli Schiavoni tothe Court of the 
Assizes, where, in a strong iron cage guarded by 
carbineers, seventeen have been exposed to the 
public gaze; two, admitted to bail, left outside, 
and free, 

The counsel for the accused, resolving itself in- 
to the ‘‘college for the defence,” is composed of 
advocates from the principal cities of northern 
Italy, members of Parliament, professors of the 
universities of Pavia, of Siena, and the greatest 
of all Italian jurisconsults and pleaders, Ceneri, 
the Professor of Law in the University of Bo- 
logna. The President, Cavaliere Scariensi, and 
the Judges, De Poli and Grasselli, and the Public 
Minister, have from first to last maintained strict 
impartiality. Without browbeating or pressure, 
the defenders have elicited from willing and un- 
willing witnesses such stories of misery and suf- 
fering endured, of oppression unresisted, of de- 
liberate cruelty inflicted and unavenged, as Ire- 
land cannot outrival, and by the same process 
they have proved ‘most of the accused to be pa- 
triots who have exposed their lives for their 
country, citizens who have upheld and even ad- 
ministered law and maintained order in their re- 
spective communes. Siliprandi, for example, 
has been through all the campaigns for Italian 
independence from 1848 to 1870, gaining six med- 
als for military valor, and is now a retired cap- 
tain with a pension derived from the medals. 
Sartori served in the army, was an artillery offi- 
cer up to 1870, is knight of the Corona d'Italia. 
None of the accused have ever been condemned 
by a criminal court, but several of them for press 
offences. All the accusations formulated against 
them of conspiracy against property and pro- 
prietors, of fomenting strikes, of intimidating 
such of the peasants as declined to sign a demand 
for fixed wages, have fallen to the ground. The 
‘inflammatory publications” are proved to be 
“honest and moral in their tendencies,” such as 
the ‘Doveri degli Vomini’ of Mazzini, and ‘ La Sto- 
ria del Contadino,’ a really well-written historical 
narrative of the Italian peasantry from the days 
of Rome to our own time, while the ‘‘ statutes of 
the Anarchical Society of Viadana” would be 
rejected by any peasants out of Italy as drawn 
up in the interest of proprietors. Most of the 
articles written by Siliprandiend with the words 
Calm and Solidarity ; most of the ietters seques- 
trated are appeals to members of Parliament and 
well-wishers tu the working classes, such as Pro- 
fessor Bovio, Senator Guerrieri Gonzago, invit- 
ing them tocome and “enlighten the peasants 
as to the best methods of ameliorating their 
wretched condition.” 

More than once the college of defence voted 
thanks to the president for the ample liberty of 
speech allowed to the accused during the interro- 
gations. An inspector of the police bore witness 
to the excellent character of several of the ac- 
cused; other policemen admitted that they had 


_arrested numbers of persons without any man- 


date; some even confessed that they had entrap- 
ped the men and then imprisoned them by sur- 
prise. If we except some well-known landed 
proprietors, who affirmed without any proof that 
the peasants were leaguing to get the land into 
their own hands, no single accusation has been 
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proved. Deputy Panizza, a Mantuan, at one 
time parish doctor of three districts, affirmed 
that the proprietors, while exhausting the physi- 
cal strength of the peasants by exacting twelve 
and fourteen hours’ work in the broiling sun, de- 
nied them sufficient even of the coarsest food, or 
the money wherewith to purchase it, to restore 
their exhausted frames. He denied the existence 
of any secret vonspiracy, and affirmed that the ru- 
mors spread by the papers of vineyards cut down, 
of incendiary fires, were utterly false. Deputy 
Fabbrici, also of Mantua, declared that the wages 
of the peasants were insufficient to keep them 
alive; that this justified their combining to secure 
an increase, but that in the organization of the 
society noidea of sedition entered. Cadenazzi, 
also a Mantuan deputy, a noted advocate and a 
man of order, had examined all the tariffs pro- 
posed; some were absurdly low, others were ex- 
aggerated, but no disordershad occurred. Nota 
single fact alleged could be proved, he added. 
The Gazzetta di Mantova, in announcing with 
terror that the socialist deputy, Costa, was com- 
ing to organize a rebellion of the peasants, had 
confounded him with Costa the sculptor, who was 
coming to Mantua to concert with the munici- 
pality for a monument to Garibaldi! An im- 
mense sensation was created by the deposition of 
Dr. Achille Sacchi, Garibaldi’s ‘ fighting doctor,” 
now director of the Mantuan asylum, where by 
far the greater number of the wretched denizens 
are peasants gone mad from pellagra. His pic- 
ture of the Mantuan peasantry was sad indeed— 
the property in the hands of few, who do not live 
on the soil, immense latifondi ; comparatively 
few peasant families housed and engaged by the 
year, hence a superabundance of day laborers so 
badly remunerated that a robust peasant can 
scarcely secure food for himself, and when he di- 
vides it with wife and children all verge on star- 
vation. Pellagra, Dr. Sacchi affirms, is a direct 
consequence of these causes; in the towns, soup 
kitchens have done something to diminish this 
scourge, but the condition of the surrounding 
peasantry daily deteriorates. In short, by the 
time that the case for the accusation was closed, 
it seemed as though the proprietors and not the 
peasants were on trial. 

The arrests in the commencement were 200, 
Gradually, throughout the year, relay after re- 
lay were set at liberty, until, as we have seen, 
the prisoners dwindled down to 19. When, after 
thirty-seven days, the public minister harangued 
the jury, it became more than ever apparent that 
he had no case to lay before them. He himself 
absolved the “Society of Viadana,” denounced 
as a promoter of disorder; paid tribute to the 
patriotic merits of Siliprandi, but feared “‘ that 
he had substituted the red flag for that under 
which he had fought his country’s battles ”; pro- 
fessed his belief that to the constitution of the 
society of the peasants must be attributed the 
discontent of the Mantuan provinces; dwelt fully 
on the assertion of the great landed proprietor, 
D'Arco, that Mantua was on the verge of civil 
war ; withdrew all accusations against six of the 
accused, and finished up with an appeal to the 
impartiality of the jury. The counsel of defence 
divided their labors admirably. Prof. Ceneri’s 
eloquent discourse was ‘‘an act of accusation” 
against the Government. He dwelt forcibly on 
the abuses of the police, connived at by the ma- 
gistrates—mandates of arrest being left in blank 
for the police to fill up with what names they 
chose; on the insult and maltreatment of respect- 
able citizens, the refusal of doctors to the prison- 
ers when sick, the atrocious persecutions against 
the families of the arrested. Truly, he said, we 
are worthy missionaries of civilization to the 
Africans! One by one he disposed of the gene- 
| ral accusations, then one by one proved the law- 
ful deeds and virtuous intentions of the accused. 
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He affirmed that strikes are no longer punishable 
by law, that the condition of the Mantuan pea- 
sants justified and justifies such strikes, and, cer- 
tain that the jury would absolve his “ estimable 
friends” the accused, he sat down amid deafening 
applause which the president strove in vain to 
quell. 

While I write, the liberated victims, borne in 
triumph by the populace, who occupied the en- 
tire space between the court of the assizes and 
the Ponte di Rialto, pale, trembling, and dazed 
by the air and light which for the last year has 
been denied them, grateful for the affectionate 
sympathy shown to them by the Venetians, are 
preparing to return to Mantua, to their desolate 
families, and, alas! in many cases to their bar- 
ren hearths. Has any Government ever received 
a severer sentence or a more deserved castigation/ 
Nor 1s this the first siuce I last wrote to you ; the 
‘*republicans ” whose trial had just then com- 
menced, though they had declared that Italy had 
been brought to such a pass of slavery, corrup- 
tion, immorality, and misery that they had set 
themselves to bring about a republic, were also 
absolved by a Roman jury. On the other hand, 
Cotta Ramusino (the friend of Depretis), the 
fraudulent bankrupt absolved by corrupt judges, 
was, on a new trial claimed by the sufferers, con- 


demned to five years’ imprisonment and a heavy | 


fine. 

At the present moment a rumor is afloat that 
Leo XIII. intends to withdraw the veto: 
‘Neither electors or elected,” at least for the 
old sub-Alpine provinces, and for Lombardy and 
Venice ceded by Austria to Italy by treaty. If 
this be so, the Catholics in the other provinces 
will take French leave, and though, as 1 have 
said before, the Catholics for the greater part do 
now vote under the rose, and their voting as a 
body will not greatly increase the aggregate 
number of electors by sending up Catholic Con- 
servatives to Parliament, they would create a 
party round which non-Catholic Conservatives 
would rally, and for once we should see a Con- 
servative party and a Liberal Opposition. The 
Liberals must then have a programme of their 
own, and in this case there may be yet a chance 
for representative institutions in Italy. Nothing, 
in my opinion, could be worse for the country 


their present state, commercial and industrial 
depression, 
whose manifestation will be increased by the 
verdict of to-day, deepening daily. In England 
and America and now in France discontent 
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things about which he has written. But in the 
first place, his earlier works have developed a 
popular interest in the study of primitive insti- 
tutions which it seems his duty to satisfy and di- 
rect. And in the second place, there is so much 
need for ascientific restatement of the patriarchal 
theory that one would be glad to have its author 
sum up his side of the case, now, when there has 
been at least enough testimony produced against 
him to make it clear that an intelligent jury will 
not give him a verdict without leaving their 
seats. 

There is nothing presumptuous, Iam satistied, 
insaying that the criticism made by the various 
disciples of the anthropological school is, in a fair 
view, destructive of the picture which one gets of 
the development of primitive society from read- 


holds of other races. 


ing the ‘ Ancient Law’ and the ‘ Early History of | 


Institutions.’ his, of course, is no new discove- 


ry, but the well-founded opinion, I take it, of | 


every careful student of sociology. The influence 


of the “patriarchal theory ” on contemporary | 


thought, however, has been too profound to war- 
rant hasty conclusions as to its general worth 
from what may be nothing more than a fault 
of presentation. The patriarchal theory has 


|; many cases of being monstrous 


surely a permanent place in science, if not in the | 


form under which Sir Henry Maine has already 
given it to us, then in some otherform. But the 


duty of showing that it is elastic enough to read- | 


just itself against the attacks which are made on 
it, rests with its advocates. I cannot find that 
Sir Henry Maine himself has attempted this. 
Where he has undertaken a reply to the stric 
tures of his critics, as in some of the chapters of 
the volume on ‘ Karly Law and Custom,’ he bas 
contented himself with presenting the difficulties 
which stand in the way of accepting the generali- 
zations offered as a substitute for his own. This, 
however, is nota hard task. The most enthusi- 
astic follower of McLennan or Morgan will hesi 
tate to claim that their speculations have the 
highest constructive value. They help to supply 
the material for an ultimate theory of the develop- 
ment of society rather than a satisfactory theory 
itself. But at the same time they bring to clear 
view problem after problem which cannot be 


| solved by any formula printed in the works of 
| Sir Henry Maine. 
than a political-social revolution with finances in | 


agrarian misery and discontent, | 


Now there naturally suggest themselves to 
every one who studies the subject wich any inte- 
rest, various modifications or limitations of the 


| patriarchal theory which will bring it into the 


comes to the surface and appears even greater | 
than it is; here it is suppressed, stifled, and | 


earthed over; hence it takes daily deeper and 


will be fearful. 


We have barely escaped a gene- | 


ral strike of the railway servants, and even this, | 


I fear, is postponed rather than subdued. 
J. W. M. 


Correspondence. 


SIR HENRY MAINE AND THE 
ARCHAL THEORY. 


To THE EprrorR OF THE NATION: 








PATRI- | 


Sim : The review of Sir Henry Maine's * Popu- | 


lar Government’ in last week’s Nation called to | 


mind the regret which I felt—and, I think, a 
good many others also—when it was first an- 
nounced that he had in preparation a book on a 
subject so remote from that in connection with 
which his earlier reputation was made. This 
was not at all because ‘ Popular Government’ or 
‘Democracy’ is not a theme of contemporary 


j 


| exclusively to the history of law. 
wider hold of the soil; should it burst out sud- | 
denly and at different points the conflagration | 


current of this other thought. I, for example, 
have at times counted it quite likely that the 
theory shall be ultimately acknowledged to have 
no application at all to sociology, but to belong 
Here it may 
be treated as a belief, having all the influence on 
the development of Koman law of a fact, just as 


various theological delusions have shaped human | 


thought and conduct in spite of their intrinsic 
worthlessness. This, of course, is a very radical 
view, but it suggests the extreme necessity which 
exists for one in authority to advance something 
less destructive. The logical result of the sort of 
warfare thus far waged between the two schools 
is to put the mind of the student in a position of 
uncertainty which is very proper in discussions 
about the beginnings of things. If this condition 
of intelligent agnosticism were general,one would 
have no reason to be apprehensive. But the sin- 
gular fascination of Sir Henry Maine's literary 
style has given his views a curreacy which seems 
to me extremely inimical to scientific thinking. 
This appears both in deliberate written rehearsals 
of his ideas and in popular thought on the ques- 
tions which he has discussed. 

Professor Hearn, for example, in his work on 
the ‘Aryan Household,’ undertakes, in behalf of 


human interest, or because it is not helpful to | the patriarchal theory, to eliminate some of the 
have his views on this as weil as on the other | difficulties suggested by the anthropological 


school. He proposes to this end to consider in 
his book the structure of an Aryan family only, 
without regard to the family crganization as 
seen in other races. The reason for this exclu 
sion is obvious. No small part of the problems 
incapable of solution, as we have said, by the 
method of Sir Henry Maine come from the his 
tory of peoples lower in the social scale than 
were any of the Indo-European races when we 
tirst have knowledge of them. 
at all open to criticism in this proposition of 
Professor Hearn’s. 


There is nothing 


As he himself puts it, there 
is enough in the story of the Aryan household to 
filla volume without any mention of the house 
One 
days, write a Latin grammar without at the 
Same time writing a comparative grammes 
But it surely would be quite out of the question 


can, even i6 Erese 


for the Latin grammarian who had no know 


ledge of Greek and Sanskrit, or who avowedly 
excluded them from consideration, to undertake 
contident generalizations in Latin historical syn 
tax. Andif he did attempt such generalizations, 
it would only be by chance if they failed in 
But it is a pre 
cisely parallel course which this disciple of Sir 
Henry Maine takes, He deliberately omits from 
his data whatever would belie his conclusions, 
and then declares with contidence that the gens 
in its historical origin was not a subdivision of 
the Horde nor an artificial union of families, but 
a natural aggregation of kinsmen held together 
by the ties of blood 


were taken to be evidences of relationship in 


and such other bonds as 


primitive society. I do not here dispute at all 
the accuracy of this detinition, The clan may or 
may not have been based on kinship. But I 
claim that it is utterly unscientific to leave unex 
plored the annals of many peoples which are 
filed with facts apparently inconsistent with Uns 
view, and to found such a generaliwation on the 
social history of only a few races, and those, too, 
in a comparatively advanced stage of civiliza 
tion. 

But this sovereign disregard for the value of 
rebutting evidence 1s of course still more chara 
teristic of the average unprofessional advocate 
of the patriarchal theory. I actually heard a 
scholar of uo simall attainments seriously state, 
not long since, that modern science had not 
brought to light a social custom which did not 
help to establish the truth of the notion that the 
typical clan was a natural union of kinsmen; 
and, by way of illustration, he showed how diffi- 
cult it was for McLennan or Morgan to account 
at all for the ongin of exogamy, but how simple 
was the explanation if you assumed that the clan 
was in the beginning a family. Its members 
then, of course, took wives, not from among 
their sisters, but from among the members of 
neighboring families. When all these families 
enlarged into clans, their members, without rea- 
son, continued the custom of their fathers, and 


| the strange rule of marriage without the clan 


| without the family had been. 





wus made as imperative as that of marriage 
This seems to me 
a delicious example of history run mad-—a re 
markable revival of the etiological-myth method 
of Blackstone, long since abandoned. Nor is 
there anything unfair in holding the patriarchal 
theory at least partially responsible for such 
aberrations. Its advocates have to resort to 
some sortof juggling when they undertake to 
reconcile it, in its present shape, with the reve 
lations of careful sociological investigation. 


AMBROSE TIGHE. 
Sr. Pau., Mrisy., April 3, 1886, 





ACCURACY OF TRANSLATION AGAIN, 
To THE Epitor o¥ THE NATION: 


Sm: The praises bestowed the other day in 
the Nation on Mrs, Ward’s translation cf Amiel’s 
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| 
‘Journal’ induce me to point out a few of the 


exceptions which may be taken to such favor- 
able criticism, though [ should agree with your 
reviewer so far as to think this translation better 
than most translations. 

Setting aside consideration of the quality of 
expansion—to which Mrs. Ward confesses in her 
preface, and which most of us must think a mis- 
take —it may be observed that there is frequently 
a lack of exquisiteness in the rendering of the 
thought : its shades are not conveyed. An illus- 
tration, with comments, will better define my 
meaning than any amount of assertion; anda 
very unimportant passage, which [ have by acc1- 
dent just been led to compare with the original, 
may serve my purpose as well as any : 

‘*Nuit superbe. Firmament étoilé, causerie de 
Jupiter et de Phébé en face de mes fenétres. Ef- 
fets grandioses de ténébres et de rayons dans mon 
préau calviniste. Une sonate remontait du gouf- 
tre noir comme une priére de repentir s’échap- 
pant du lieu des supplices. Le pittoresque se 
fondait en poésie, et admiration en emotion.” 

“A superb night—a starry sky—Jupiter and 
Phebe holding converse before my windows. 
Grandiose effects of light and shade over the 
court-yard. A sonata rose from the black gulf 
of shadow like a repentant prayer wafted from 
purgatory. The picturesque was lost in poetry 
and admiration in feeling.” 

Now, sentence by sentence: first. why change the 
original punctuation? D ext, ‘ holding converse ” 
is not the equivalent of ‘‘ causerie,” which has a 
little delicate touch of humor init. Gods, in- 
deed, would ‘‘hold converse,” but Jupiter and 
Phebe that night before his windows were (one 
might say) ‘* gossiping together.” Or, if that be 
too bold, were they not at least “idly convers- 
ing”? My next criticism may seem a hyper- 
criticism, but I think it notso. ‘ Ténébres ” is 
not identical with ‘*ombre,” nor “ rayons” with 
**fumiére”; and [should be much inclined here 
to speak of ** patches of blackness and shafts of 
light” over—the courtyard, says Mrs. Ward ! !— 
‘*in my Calvinistic meadow,” wrote Amiel,there- 
by conveying a thousand suggestions in a phrase. 
One sees the little grassy field, illuminated with 
moonlight and rendered unfamiliar by strange 
shadows, metamorphosed into “ grandiosity,” yet 
still ‘‘ Calvinistic,” still in the neighborhood of 
Geneva, still a droll place for Jupiter and Phebe 
to loiter in. How much of all this could one get 
at through Mrs. Ward? To continue: * the 
black gulf” is precisely as intelligible to an Eng- 
lish reader as “ le gouffre noir” to a French one 
—neither more nor less; why add *‘of shadow ™? 
*“S’échappant du lieu des supplices” (‘ es- 
caping from the place of torments”) is ter- 
ribly weakened in “‘wafted from  purgato- 
ry.” If Amiel’s thought could have been 
expressed by “‘purgatory,” he himself would have 
said ‘‘le purgatoire”; and if ‘‘wafted” had been 
what he meant, he certainly would not have said 
**s’échappant.” Again, he said ** the picturesque 
melted into” (became one with,not “ was lost in”) 
‘poetry, and admiration into emotion” (not 
‘* feeling ” merely, which is but the cause of emo- 
tion. “‘ Emotion” is the English emotion ; feeling 
is in French ** sentiment”). 

Very many of Mrs. Ward’s pages are open to 
this sort of fault-finding; but it is not with any 
sense of special grievance against her that I say 
this. Rather her work rises enough above the 
average to be worthy of very careful and thought- 
ful criticism—of a kind to make evident the low 
standard now prevailing among translators. 
There is never an artist among them. If only, 
then, they would content themselves with giving 
us an honest photograph! But they all ‘touch 
up” the ‘‘ negative,” and resemblance then—how 
much is there ? 

A LOVER oF TRUSTWORTHY WORK. 
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WALDSTEIN’S ART OF PHIDIAS. 


To THE EprTor or THE NATION: 


Sir: If you can spare me a little of your valua- 
ble space, I should like to express the pleasure I 
have had in reading your admirable review of 
Prof. Waldstein’s book on the ‘ Art of Phidias.’ 
Mr. Waldstein is, without doubt, a man of ready 
and acute perceptions and of a vivid imagination: 
his inductions are plausible and his generaliza- 
tions are brilliant, but some of them seem to rest 
on such meagre foundations that we all must ask 
for greater caution. You are perfectly right in 
your treatment of the question of the frieze: it 
was knowingly put where it could not be well 
seen, in just the same spirit as the back of the 
Ilyssus was modelled as carefully as the front, 
though no human eye should behold it. 

But for one thing we should be profoundly 
grateful to Mr. Waldstein; and that is for calling 
the seated figures of the Pediment ‘‘ The Sea and 
the Land.” It isexactly what they are; and how 
perfectly they express the idea. It is extraordi- 
nary that when this had been pointed out it was 
not at once adopted. The figures are in such at- 
titudes as never would have been chosen except 
toexpress something definite and characteristic, 
and they are not characteristic of any of the per- 
sonages whose names have been hitherto attached 
tothem. But how perfectly do they express the 
Sea lying in the lap of the Land—the Land bend- 
ing over the Sea! These wonderful forms are 
given a new meaning, and, if possible, an even 
more attractive beauty than before.—Yours truly, 

Gero. C. LAMBDIN. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5, 1886. 





WORK FOR THE KNIGHTS. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Srr: The Knights of Labor are wide of the 
mark in supposing that their action in any way 
seriously affects Jay Gould. Many families may 
be pinched, many a scanty score of earnings be 
exhausted, many local or even national interests 
may suffer, but Mr. Gould will be in none of 
these. On the contrary, he needs no better le- 
verage than the present attitude of the strikers 
gives him. If all the employees on a system of 
roads can be depended upon to “ go out’ if one 
of their number is unjustly discharged, the ma- 
nagers can make more money by causing strikes 
than by working their roads. They have only to 
**sell short,” unjustly discharge some workman, 
and provoke a strike, allowing the wrong to be 
righted and the work to go on only when they 
have ‘* covered their shorts.” <A splendid scheme 
for the unscrupulous capitalist, but does it bring 
the laborer any proportionate good? The shrewd- 
ness that has brought Mr. Gould through so many 
struggles with organized ability, backed by capi- 
tal, is little hkely to fail him now. 

Only one thing can mitigate the evil already 
incurred, or furnish a safeguard against the ac- 
cumulation of wealth by dishonest means. No 
clear-headed laboring man inveighs against 
wealth fairly acquired. To do so is to cry out 
against that storage of power which every day 
shows him is necessary for all great works. It is 
to condemn in others what he himself, if a pru- 
dent man, is trying to do—accumulate his sav- 
ings. It is wealth dishonestly obtained that hurts 
the laboring man as it hurts the whole communi- 
ty. Itis the immunity and reward given to dis- 
honesty and fraud on a grand scale which presses 
heavily on the country. If, leaving to peaceful 
settlement all direct differences between em- 
ployer and employed, organized labor would turn 
its attention to securing good government, we 
should see such changes in the country as no oth- 
er agency can work. At present Democrats and 
Republicans struggle for the mastery, and a few 
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thousand dollars from some rich man or corpora- 
tion easily turn the scale and always debase the 
office. If the efforts of all labor organizations, 
independently of party, could be directed 
to securing just judges, and legislators with in- 
tellect and courage and integrity, not only would 
capital cease to furnish a grievance, but a thou- 
sand other abuses and annoyances would disap- 
pear. In no other way does a crusade against a 
manifest wrong seem likely to avail. Here it 
will surely succeed. B. 





THE FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS OF 
1831. 
To THE EprTror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Prof. Alexander Johnston’s justly valued 
‘ History of the United States’ makes a rather re- 
markable misstatement, to which it seems to me 
that attention may properly be called. 

In speaking of the strained relations with 
France ensuing upon the treaty of 1831, the au- 
thor in substance asserts that the claims against 
France allowéd in that treaty originated during 
the troubles prior t> 1801, and that the money 
paid for their liquidation is still retained by the 
United States (p. 224). 

These statements are quite erroneous, and re- 
sult from a singular misapprehension on the part 
of the historian. The claims of 1800 were settled 
by tae Conventions of 1801 and 1803, and the 
American claimants do still fruitlessly seek relief 
from theirGovernment. But the claims adjusted 
in 1831 arose from 1806 to 1811, during the opera- 
tion of the Berlin and Milan decrees of the Em- 
peror Napoleon; and the money paid by France, 
some five millions of dollars, was promptly paid 
over to the creditors when received by the United 
States. 

1 will only refer to Charles Sumner’s report, 
‘French Spoliation Claims’ (page 39), to the 
treaties with France and the Treasury documents 
of 1837. (Vide Niles, vol. lii, title, ‘‘ French In- 
demnity.”) C. M. M. 

MADISON, WIs., April 7, 1886. 


Notes. 








A worRK of obviously great public utility, not 
confined to the legal profession, is Mr. Frederic 
J. Stimson’s ‘American Statute Law,’ about to 
be issued by Charles C. Soule, Boston. Itisa 
systematic comparison and statement ‘‘of the 
laws of all the States on every subject pertaining 
to the persons and property of citizens.” Its 
value to legislators can hardly be overrated. The 
prospectus says: ‘“‘It is surprising to find how 
few changes are made in substantive law by the 
annual or biennial legislatures. It has taken a 
year to pass this volume through the press, and 
yet the addenda rendered necessary by the new 
session-laws published during that period cover 
only two octavo pages.” A biennial supplement 
is contemplated. 

The New Church Board of Publication in this 
city issue a prospectus of the first edition in Eng- 
lish of Swedenborg’s ‘ De Anima,’ translated and 
edited by Frank Sewall, A.M. 

The full title of the autobiography of C. M. 
Clay which we announced last week reads: ‘ The 
History of his Thirty Years of Contention for 
Constitutional Liberty and Equal Rights under 
the Law of All the People of America, as Pre- 
sented in the Memoirs, Writings, and Speeches 
of Cassius Marcellus Clay, of Kentucky,’ etc. 
(Cincinnati: J. Fletcher Brennan & Co.). The 
materials for entertainment and instruction in 
Mr, Clay’s remarkable career are such as ought 
to make a highly interesting work. 

Part of Mr. Clay’s reminiscences will be min- 
isterial—from Russia. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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have in press ‘Consular Reminiscences,’ by G. 
Henry Horstmann, late United States Consul at 
Munich and at Nuremberg. Also, ‘ Transactions 
and Changes in the Society of Friends,’ by Joshua 
Maule. 

Henry Holt & Co. will publish shortly ‘The 
Romance of the Moon,’ sixteen pen-and-ink draw- 
ings by Mr. J. A. Mitchell, artist-editor of Life. 

An American edition of George Rae’s ‘ Country 
Banker: His Clients, Cares, and Work’; and the 
‘Boat Sailer’s Manual,’ by Lfteut. Edward F. 
Qualtrough, of the Navy, are promised by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

‘Thackeray as an Artist,’ by James Schinberg, 
with seven characteristic illustrations after Thack- 
eray, both colored and uncolored, is in the press 
of William Evarts Benjamin, 744 Broadway. 

Roberts Bros. will publish shortly ‘Glimpses of 
Three Coasts,’ by the late Helen Hunt Jackson; 
‘Prince Otto,’ by Robert Louis Stevenson; Lord 
Ronald Gower’s ‘ Last Days of Marie Antoinette,’ 
and ‘Golden Mediocrity,’ a novel by Mrs, Eu- 
génie Hamerton, wife of the well-known art 
critic. 

D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, announce ‘ A New 
Departure for Girls,’ by Margaret Sidney; and 
‘With Reed and Lyre,’ by Clinton Scollard. 

The late Henry Stevens, according to the 
Athenceum, had in press at the time of his death 
‘Recollections of Mr. James Lenox, of New 
York.’ It will still be printed, with portraits of 
author and subject, by Mr. H. N. Stevens, who 
succeeds to his father’s business. 

McCarty’s ‘ Annual Statistician’ for 1886 (San 
Francisco: L. P. McCarty; New York: F. E. 
Grant), though containing only a few more pages 
than last year’s issue, appears to be a good deal 
larger, since it is printed on heavier paper. The 
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from the minutes of miners’ meetings bring one 
very close to the organization of primitive society 
on the Pacific Slope. 

If M. Clédat’s edition of the ‘Chanson de Ro- 
land ° (Paris: Garnier; Boston: Schoenhof) did not 
present itself as a book for schools, an ¢dition 
classique, it might deserve high praise. 
editor offers an entirely new text. 
that the song of Roland is of French not of 
Norman or Anglo-Norman origin, and m a 
cordance with this theory he the 
hitherto received versions so as to make of the 
poem as pure a specimen as he can give of the 
old Langue doit, of the dialect of the lle de 
France. 
Carles, eastel, Blancandrin 
chastel, Blanchandrin; ad ested is changed to 
at estet, etc. The result is a curious, and to a 
student of old French a very interesting, recon- 
struction or ratLer transposition of the old poem, 
but not at all the ‘Chanson de Roland’ as it 
should be presented toa beginner. There is aa 
instructive preface, in which, however, the editor 
presupposes too little acquaintance with Latin. 
The glossary at the end is excellent. Everything 
is well explained, with numerous allusions to 
modern French, It is the best partial vocabulary 
of the Langue d oil that has yet been made, 
although a few of the etymologies might be con- 
tested; but owing to its elementary character 
there is nothing better that could be recommend- 
ed to a beginner. 

Viewed both asa French traveller and a writer, 
the author of ‘L Empire Russe en 1885’ (Paris: 
Dreytous ; New York: F. W. Christern), M. G. 
Combes de Lestrade (or C. Combes de Lestrade, or 


changes 


Thus emperetre become empercdre; 


becomes Charles, 


| Combes de l'Estrade, or Combes Lestrade; for we 


style of binding is different and handsomer, and | 


altogether the volume presents a much improved 
appearance. The contents are of the same gene- 
ral character as heretofore, the edition of 1886 


avery short time—possibly a few montus 


quite maintaining the high reputation of the | 


‘ Statistician’ as a useful and convenient book of 
reference. The returns of population in those 
States which in 1885 took a State census are fuller 
and more complete than those contained in the 
other annuals. In nine States there were enu- 
merations in 1870, 1875, 1880, and 1885. These 
were [owa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan (in 
1874 and 1884), Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. In 1880 these nine 
States had a little less than one-fifth the popula- 
tion of the country. Between 1870 and 1875 the 
rate of increase was 18.65 per cent., from 1875 to 
1880 it was 21.39 per cent., and from 1880 to 1885 
18.28 per cent. So far as these States may be 
taken as a fair sample of the whole country, it 
would appear that the aggregate population is 
growing a little more slowly than during the last 
decade. 


One of the most curious volumes of the census | 


of 1880 is that just issued from the Government 
Printing Office, viz., ‘The United States Mining 
Laws,’ compiled under the direction of Ciarence 
King. The State and Territorial Laws occupy 
but 243 pages out of nearly 700. The rest are oc- 
cupied with local mining laws and regulations, a 
‘**mine ” of instruction as to the way in which the 
rude and heterogeneous communities drawn 
together by the precious-metal fever found a 
modus vivendi. The local nomenclature is highly 
amusing, and is conveniently displayed in the 
index. Big Bug Mining District, Drytown, Con 
Cow, Poppysquash, Sebastipool, Hungry Creek, 
Littke Humbug Creek, Lower Humbug, Shirt- 
tail, Consolidated Ten Mile, Helltown, Jack Rab- 


| combat.” 


find all these forms on the covers and tirst pages of 
the volume), isa real phenomenon, He passed oaly 
in the 
great empire to which he devotes his book. He 
had “‘ forgotten the once known Leroy-Beaulieu 
and Mackenzie Wallace,” and gives us more 
sweeping and striking generalizations than either 
of those authors, after many years of the closest 
study, ever dared to broach on the same subject. 
A part of his generalizations he seems to have 
drawn fro talk with fair representatives of 
that wonderful being, **la femme russe,” in fai 
Paris, and a part from intuitive sources. All the 
book lacks is detail, evidence of observation, good 
sense, wit, style, and grammar. The following 
are its first sentences: ‘Cet ouvrage est sans 
prétentions. Une seule peut-ctre: c'est d'ctre 
vrai et encore. Ce serait un si grand 
mérite.—Disons d’étre consciencieux. J'ai laissé 
a la frontiére tous me; sentiments républicains, 

” And these are the last: *‘* Deux Russes, 


| Skobeleff et Gortschakoff, deux Francais, Gam 


Leur sou- 
Nous les 


betta et Chanzy, sont morts trop tot. 
venir survit, leur paroles subsistent. 


prenons, ces paroles, nous les crions, et elles de- | 


viendront le chant de guerre qui nous ménera au 
This ardent anti-German sentiment 
may palliate in French eyes many a slip of dic- 


| tion and punctuation; but the sins are too many. 


bit, Devil’s Gate and Chinatown, Jackass and | 
| gers will be sent on application to B. Wester- 


Poor Man’s Creek, Rising Sun, Rough and 
Ready, are some of the oddest. Greeley Flat, 
Grizzly Flat, and Sucker Flat occur, but Bret 
Harte’s Poker Flat is unrecorded. The transcripts 





Since commenting on the members of the 
Goethe Gesellschaft (Nation No. 1084) a revised 
lust has come to hand which brings their number 
in America up to17, a better ‘ shine” than Eng- 
land’s. New York State furnishes 7 ; Ohio, Wis- 
consin, and Massachusetts 2 each ; Lilinois, Con- 
necticut, Missouri, and Virginia leach. (Ithaca 
and New York city number 3 each ; Boston none, 
unless Wellesley College should be credited to 


The | 
He holds | 








j 
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Boston.) Nine names suggest American, 8 German | 


extraction, and 8 members are college professors. 
A copy, by the way, of the first report of the mana- 


mann & Co., in this city. 
Nine new instalments of the abridged ‘ All- 
gemeine Weltgeschichte’ of Flathe, Hertzberg, 
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Justi, Philippson, etc. (Westermann & Co.) em 
brace the thirty-seventh. They conclude the his 
tory of Rome down to the division of the Empire 
in 585, and review the whole course of it In a 
chronological table. The 
plentiful, fresh, and of the best quality, most of 


illustrations continue 


the engravings of buildings and ef statuary being 
from photographs 
mira ble, 


Some colored plates are ad 


From the same firm we have parts 6-10 of the 
‘Geschichte der deutschen Kunst,’ which drive a 
three-in-hand of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi 
tecture (by Janitschek, Bode, and Dohme respes 
tively), 
lithographs. 

Of the * Allgemeine Naturkunde’ 


parts IS-24 are on our table, 


with a fine array of woodcuts and chrome 


Westermann 
wholly devote? t 
man, bis development, nourishment, ete. (oy Dr 
Johannes Ranke), 
representations in black and white and in col 

The third the 
* Mevers’ Konversations Lexikon 


and rich in the most authent 


fourth edition 

* Westerman: 
is now completed, closing with the uame Chin 
bote. The geographical articles are, as usual 
full and up to date, 
ample 
Brandenburg, 


volume of 


Bulgaria furnishing an ex 


Notable among those 


gx the maps are 


Brunswick (duchy and city), Br 

men, Chemnitz, Budapest; the firebrand provinces 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, with Montenegro and 
Belgrade to 
From the article Book Trade we learu 
of the late Dr. Fried 
rich Kapp, on the German book trade, is in t! 


parts of Servia and Albania, from 
Dulcigno 
that the untinished work 
press. Great American names are not numerous 
in the portion of alphabet covered by these im 
stalments, but the omission of Aaron Burr is a 
failure of proportion only magnified by the inset 

tion of ** Artemus Wani.” 

trated by the fact that this 


John Brown are each designated as “bekannter 


Fame is again illus 
lesser Browne and 
and while the bibliography of the humorist is 
carefully indicated, not a single reference is civen 
for the bero of Harper's Ferrv. Mr.G. W. Cable 
is admitted to the ranks 
lowed to Byron is significant of his lingering hold 
on the Continental Haus five col 
ummns contrast with the three given to Calvin and 
tivie, re 


Ihe large space al 
Imagination 


Cervantes, or the two to Burke and C 
spectively, 

The larger Brockhaus (L. W 
thirteenth editicn, touches Raum in Part iss, BP 
land, Portugal, and Prussia are the leading politi- 
cal articles. The list of planets is to be remarked. 
The chief maps are one of the European rainfall, 
another of the South Polar region, and a third of 
East and West Prussia. There is a beautiful 
colored plate of edible mushrooms. The editor 
has overlooked in bis Poe bibliography the latest 
and best life, by Mr. G. E, Woodberry. 

The lesser Brockhaus in its forty-fifth number 
ends with Northumberland. Here we have the 
poisonous mushrooms in their true colors, and 
maps of Spain and Portugal and of Switzerland 
—the latter too fine for the unaided eye. 

The German and English collections of short 
tales published every three weeks by L. S=hbick, 
Chicago, and known as the * Collection Shick ° 
and the ‘‘ Overland Library,” already require a 
shelf to themselves. Paul Heyse, K E. Franzos, 
G. Droz, Rudolf and Paul Lindau, J. Rodenberg, 
E. Eckstein, W. Jensen, Sacher-Masoch, Turge 
neff, Fanny Lewald, are some of the authors rep 
resented When in 
both, the learner and the teacher of German some- 
times have the same story in the two languages— 
a practical convenience. The argument in favor 


Schmidt), in its 


in one or both collections. 


of the use of Roman type is reinforced by the 
contrast in legibility between the German and 
the English series. 

Prof. Willard Fiske has printed at Florence’ for 
his own convenience a ‘ Hand-book of Petrarch 
Editions in the Florentine Public Libraries.’ A 
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list of special Petrarch bibliographies concludes 
this brochure of 12 pp. 8vo, in which one remarks 
the small proportion of works obelized to show 
that they are not contained in Mr. Fiske’s own 
extraordinary collection. 

The clerical press in Rome has made a great out- 
cry against the municipality for its destruction of 
the ancient monuments in its endeavor to ex- 
tirpate the squalor and pestilence of certain quar- 
ters. This bas been incautiously caught up in 
Germany by Herman Grimm and Gregorovius, 
in the Rundschau and the Allgemeine Zeitung. 
The Popolo Romano and Italie have made 
effective replies, both in direct negation, and in 
showing what the boasted conservatism of the 
Papacy did in allowing these monuments to be 
encumbered and bnilt over for base uses. A 
large part of the labor of the city government 
has been expended in undoing this very neglect. 
Grimm’s article, however, is translated in full in 
a supplement to the Roman Rassegna of March 
21. 

A Committee of the American Society for Psy- 
chical Research on Apparitions and Haunted 
Houses consists of Josiah Royce, T. W. Higgin- 
son, and F. E. Abbot, Cambridge, Mass.; Morton 
Prince, M.D., John C. Ropes (No. 40 State Street), 
and Roland Thaxter (No. 98 Pinckney Street), 
Boston; and Woodward Hudson, Concord, Mass. 
They desire authentic communications concern- 
ing the apparitions of absent or deceased per- 
sons; and any member of the Committee wiil, on 
application, send a circular of instructions as to 
the kind of evidence desired—i. e., as to what 
points should be certified. 

New circulars of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
with particulars concerning the labors past and 
future in the Delta region, may now be had on 
application to the Rev. W. C. Winslow, No. 429 
Beacon Street, Boston, who, as honorary trea- 
surer of the fund for the United States, will be 
glad to receive contributions towards the above 
object. 


—No. 12 of Mr. J. H. Hickcox’s Monthly Cata- 
logue of United States Government Publications 
(906 M St., W., Washington, D. C.) completes 
the first volume; and not with tne customary al- 
phabetical list alone for the current session of Con- 
gress up to January 1, 1886, but with an index to 
the volume. For the first time, therefore, in the 
history of the country its public documents are 
grouped, classified, and made accessible. This 
simple statement conveys all that need be said to 
the intelligent, yet it is discouraging to learn 
that Mr. Hickcox’s admirable and self-denying 
labors have not met with adequate support, even 
from the public libraries. He will go on, how- 
ever, both continuing and improving his work. 
The truth is, that he is really the Government’s 
servant, and should be officially recognized as 
such. The task he has undertaken properly de- 
volves on the Government, and were a place 
found for Mr. Hickcox in one of the departments 
(say in the Bureau of Education), with an ade- 
quate salary, it would be an economy, since his 
Catalogue furnishes an indispensable basis for 
the control of our extravagant and wasteful ‘pub- 
lishing. In time there might grow out of this 
a proper system of selling the products of the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office. 





—The autobiography of literary men is inte- 
resting because it satisfies a justifiable popular cu- 
riosity in regard to those persons who achieve 
eminence and become public characters, or be- 
cause it affords valuable lessens to the young who 
may beambitious to try a similar career. Whe- 
ther the department which Lippincott’s for April 
opens, under the title of ‘Our Experience Meet- 
ings,” is likely to prove useful in either way, is 
doubtful; but the first instalment does not rise 
above the level of personal gossip by the writers 
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about themselves. The reporters will find their 
occupation gone if this sort of thing is to go on 
and the Court Circular of Scribbledom is to be 
written by the lions of the day. The authors 
who march serenely to the magazine confessional 
this month are Julian Hawthorne, Edgar Faw- 
cett, and Joel Chandler Harris. The hour of their 
formal biographies is still distant, and at present 
they can confide only the history of their start, 
and their attitude toward the professiop. Mr. 
Hawthorne was early warned off by his father, 
and took upthe pen to support his family be- 
cause he found it a means of getting ready mo- 
ney; he writes lightly, not to say cynically, and 
regards the matter as a kind of joke. Mr. Harris 
flatly denies that he is a literary man, more than 
hints that he would not be if he could, and looks 
on his rabbit stories as a freak of an otherwise 
well-regulated journalistic genius. But no bud- 
ding poet ever took himself more seriously than 
Edgar Fawcett: he tells of his novels, 
etc., in the copy-books of his childhood, 
and of his later poems and novels; he declares 
himseif well satisfied with results, both literary 
and pecuniary: poetry is his ‘‘most authentic 
gift,” but hecan doa novel with cleverness, and 
he may give us another drama, though the time 
for American drama, he suggests, has perhaps 
not arrived. He is evidently troubled by the 
“acid” critics who are *“ ignorant of so-called 
aristocratic New York doings”; and the sentences 
with which from time to time he switches these 
gad-flies off from his Pegasus are delightfully con- 
fidential. Butreally ought not some one to inti- 
mate that autobiography in mea under forty is 
probably an impertinence ? 


—The Century, besides its usual variety of fic- 
tion, travel, and poctry, has two articles on pub- 
lic questions. One, on the all-absorbing topic of 
arbitration in the dispu‘es of industry, is of con- 
siderable value merely by its clear and brief ex- 
position of the modes of the foreign tribunals, 
especially the French, which have been long es- 
tablished and can be studied 1n their actual work- 
ing. The method of arbitration is not a new 
idea, but, on the contrary, is just one of those 
matters about which we may profitably try to 
learn from “abroad.” The sketch of Sir Titus 
Salt’s labor village is effectively drawn, and 
makes a telling conclusion to a plea which errs 
only by its breadth. Rev. Washington Gladden, 
in another article, attempts to show that a re- 
form in education is the pressing need ; he would 
have it made by iutroducing industrial training 
and moral iustruction, and he defends both on 
the ground of Christianity. The topics are old, 
but are treated in a fresh and forcible way. In 
regard to ‘“‘moral instruction,” it is most doubt- 
ful whether the question can be put on the ground 
of practical debate before a text-book is offered 
which shall remove the distrust of many as to 
whether morals can be presented to the young in 
a purely secular and prudential form; and at the 
same time the second question would be tested, 
as to whether the advocates of the reform would 
really be satisfied by a scientific compendium in 
which morals should be separated from the re- 
ligious motives of conduct. It is to be noted 
that Mr. Gladden does not think direct reli- 
gious instruction desirable under present circum- 
stances. 


—The early New England worthies figure 
largely in volume 6 (Bot-Bro.) of Leslie Stephen’s 
‘Dictionary of National Biography’ (Macmil- 


.lan): John Brereton, Gosnold’s companion in the 


voyage to Cape Cod and shortilived settlement in 
Buzzard’s Bay in 1602 (not 1603, as here); Elder 
Brewster, of the Mayflower, and his companion, 
William Bradford; and Anne Bradstreet, poetess 
and the ancestor of poets in Dana and Holmes, 
reckoning also Channing among her posterity, 


Willham Bradford, the printer, is found between 
the same covers. All the foregoing belong 
rather to the New than to the Old World. 
Among military and naval notables associated 
with this country are Braddock; the more fortu- 
nate Indian fighter, Henry Bouquet; General 
Brock, the victor over General Hull; Sir Philip 
Broke, whose Shannon captured the Chesapeake 
in our waters: and the two brothers, natives of 
Rhode Island, Captain Edward Pelham Brenton, 
R. N., and Vice-Admiral Sir Jaleel Brenton. The 
actors, Gustavus V. Brooke and John Brougham, 
belong in part—tha latter in great part—to the 
American stage. Joseph Bramah’s cisatlantic 
relations consisted in having his famous lock 
picked by the Yankee Hobbs in 1851. One name 
is missing from the Anglo-American list which 
well merited a place there, and, if there is to be 
a supplement to this Dictionary, should certainly 
not be overlooked again. We mean the Rev. 
George Bourne, who brought to his adopted 
country a thorough hatred of slavery, and first on 
either side of the Atlantic demanded in print its 
immediate abolition. Pioneers and originators 
to be remarked in the strictly British portion are 
Matthew Boulton, partner with Watt in per- 
fecting the steam-engine; George Bradshaw, 
the inventor of railway guides; Alder- 
man John Boydell, whose illustrated Shakspere 
was the first great undertaking of the kind by 
English artists; Lora Brougham, founder of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; 
Baron Berners, first translator of Froissart into 
Englisb; and Henry Boyd, who first turned 
Dante into English verse (1785). The notice of 
Brougham is kindly; that of Dr. Bowrmg more 
sympathetic. Leslie Stephen’s account of Char- 
lotte Bronté comprehends the entire family, and 
treats at length of the mad Branwell, in order to 
put at rest the scandals which he propagated. A 
critical estimate of the author of ‘Jane Eyre’is 
not attempted. Bracton is the chief legal lumi- 
nary in this volume, his birth-place (like the spell- 
ing of his name) being still undetermined. Sci- 
ence is represented by Robert Boyle, a ‘* philoso- 
pher ” in the older sense of the term; by James 
Bradley, the astronomer; by Richard Bright, the 
discoverer of the too familiar disease which bears 
hisname. Anne Bracegirdle and John Braham 
stand for the dramatic and lyric stage. Thomas 
Bowdler it was whose Shaksperian expurgations 
suggested to Gen. Perronet Thompson the term 
to bowdlerize. Lori Mayo’s is one of the latest po- 
litical names we meet with, and fresher still is 
that of Charles Bray, the friend of George 
Eliot. 


—** A Non-Political Scientist” writes us: 

“The article about Huxley in the Nation of 
April 8 is capital; but can’t you get the writer 
to match it by the ‘scientific politician,’ taking 
the last words of wisdom of the G. O. M. on the 
subject of Genesis in the Nineteenth Century ?” 

—The north coast of the South American con 
tinent is inhabited by a number of tribes belong 
ing to the so-called Carib family. This race 
also found scattered toa considerable distance in 
land, as on the Lower and Middle Orinoco; and 
in the Goajira peninsula one of the most barbaric 
Carib tribes has for some time made travelling 
dangerous or impossible. (See the Nation, No. 
1077.) There is an isolated tract of mountains, 
rising up to 6,000 metres, in the northern part of 
the Colombian States, the Sierra Nevada de San- 
ta Marta, around which are gathered several dis- 
tinct populations of the Carib stock hardly 
known to this day except by name. Amonz these 
we have the Kéggaba, the Chimila, probably 
mixed with the historical Tairones, the Bintakua, 
and the Guamaka, who live at Maroczasa and El 
Rosario. The presbyter Rafael Celedén, favora- 
bly known by his Goajira grammar and diction- 
ary, recently visited the above tribes for scienti- 
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fic purposes. Though some of them did not re- 
ceive him amicably, he succeeded in gathering 
sufficient material to publish a grammar, cate- 
chism, and vocabulary of the Kiggaba tongue, 
which in its phonetics recalls at once the Goajira. 
His work has been published this year by Maison- 
neuve & Co., Paris, with introduction and text in 
Spanish. The Vocabulary forms two parts: Spa- 
nish-Kéggaba and Kéggaba-Spanish, each con- 
taining about 1,250 vocables. The sixteen con- 
cluding pages of the volume are filled with com- 
parative vocabularies of Guamaka‘of which Ce- 
ledén had previously published a short vocabula- 
ry), of Chimila, and of Bintakua. Even readers 
who are not linguists will find themselves deep- 
ly interestel in the historic and ethnologic intro- 
duction. The novelty of the sketches taken in a 
country so little known and visited is as charm- 
ing as the graphic delineation of the Indian tribes 
studied by the author, who presides over an edu- 
cational establishment at Santa Marta. 


—Joseph Victor von Scheffel, whom death re- 
heved from intense sufferings on April 10, was 
unquestionably the most popular German poet of 
this generation. His popularity was evinced not 
only by the extraordinary success of his ** Trom- 
peter von Sickingen "—which has passed through 
seventy-seven editions—but by the great number 
of disciples and imitators whom his muse called 
fortb, so that bis influence on rising German poets 
is perbaps ouly inferior tothat of Heine. Scheffel 
revived with astonishing success the interest in 
the days and lays of the minnesingers which was 
always supposed to linger in every German 
breast, but which did not become vital until his 
own songs wove past and present into a charming 
reality. And though ‘ working a vein ”—a pro- 
ceeding generally fatal to true poetry—he often 
touched the heart of Germany as only Ubland’s 
ballads did before him. His ‘‘Gaudeamus” and 
other songs made him the idol of German uni- 
versities, while the local color which he infused 
not only into his * Ekkehard” and other 
pseudo-medizeval poems but also into his ante- 
diluvian and prehistoric humor, testified to the 
range of his scholarly attainments. Like Uh- 
land, Geibel, and Bodenstedt, at once a scholar 
and a poet of the people, Scheffel was manly and 
liberal in things poetical, political, and religious. 
He was one of the most gifted sons of Baden, 
which occupies so enviable a position among 
German States, and which, at the approaching 
jubiiee of the Heidelberg University, would have 
honored him according to his deserts. He had 
just celebrated his sixtieth birthday amidst the 
congratulations of all Germany. 


—In a recent number of the Zeitschrift fiir 
Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft,Stein- 
thal, with his usual vigor, decides in favor of 
Greek against Latin. If the youthful generation 
is overburdened, and one or the other must go, 
away with the Latin. What is the good of La- 
tin? he asks. The jumst, if he needs it, can 
learn it at the university ; and not every jurist 
needs 1t. The theologian does nut need ‘t ; least 
of all, the physician. There is no substitute for 
Greek. Translations from the Greek are only 
enjoyable to those who know something of Greek, 
something of Hellenism. We are all barbarians 
—the Romans as well as ourselves. There is only 
oue road to humanity, and that leads through 
Greece, as there is but one road to religion, and 
that leads through Palestine. 
von Humboldt’s creed, and Steinthal repeats it. 
Steinthal does not undertake to decide for or 
against the thesis that the Germans have a con- 
geniality with the Greeks. If the congeniality is 


This is Wilhelm 





denied, then the study of Greek is so much the | 


more necessary. Not that every numskull is to 
study Greek, but the upper ten thousand, the up- 
per hundred thousand, must be impregnated with 


| 
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Greek. One cannot experiment with history, and 
no one can tell what the higher life of Germany 
will be like when Greek vanishes. Steinthal be- 
Jieves that there will be a condition of absolute 
unculture, and that Germany will lose its high 
rank in physics and chemistry, its primacy in 
physiology, when the German gymnasium and 
German philosophy cease to be. If Steinthal 
had looked back into the history of the Middle 
Ages, and watched the attitude of the medieval 
mind toward the unknown background of such 
culture as was then possessed, he might have 
found sume experimental evidence for his thesis, 
which, with all its exaggeration, carries with it 
a certain lesson. Every element of culture that 
has become national is indefeasible. The only 
question is the question of proportion. 


SCHUMANN AS MIRRORED IN HIS 
LETTERS. 

Jugendbriefe von Robert Schumann, Nach den 
Originalen mitgetheilt von Clara Schumann. 
Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel. 1886, Pp. 315. 

CLARA SCHUMANN, the most gifted woman that 

has ever chosen music as a profession, and who, 

at the age of sixty-seven, still continues to be 
among the most fascinating of pianists, has 
placed the musical world under additional obli- 
gations by issuing this collection of private iet 
ters, written by Schumann between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty (1827-40), partly to her, part- 
ly to his mother, and other relatives, friends, and 
business associates. She was prompted to this 
act not only by the consciousness that there are 
many literary gems in the correspondence which 
should not be lost to the world, but by the 
thought that more is generally known ef Schu 
mann’s eccentricities than of his real traits of 
character. Inasmuch as a wretched script was 
one of the most conspicuous of these eccentricities, 
it is fortunate that his wife lived to edit his let- 
ters; but even she, though familiar with hs 
handwriting during many years of courtship and 
marriage, is not infrequently obliged to interpe- 
late a conjectural word. Schumann had a gen- 
uine vein of humor, which he reveals in his cor- 
respondence as in his compositions and criticisms. 
He was aware that his manuscript was not a 
model of calizraphy, but, on being remonstrated 
with, he passionately declared he could not do 
any better, promising, however, sarcastically 
that, as a predestined diplomat, he would keep 
an amanuensis in future. And on page 245 be- 
gius a long letter to Clara which presents a cu- 
rious appearance. Every twentieth word or so 
is placed between two vertical lines, regarding 
which the reader is kept in the dark until he 
comes to this postscript: ‘‘In great haste, owing 
to business affairs, I add a sort of lexicon of in- 
distinctly written words, which I have placed 
within brackets. This will probably make the 
letter appear very picturesque and piquant. The 
idea is not so bad. Adio, clarissima Cara, cara 

Clarissima.” Then follows the “lexicon” of 

twenty words, inclading his own signature. 
Although, in a semi-hamorous vein, Schumann 

repeatedly alludes in these letters to the “ fore- 
gone conclusion” that they will some day be 
printed, there is hardly any indication that such 

a thought wasever in his mind whil2 writing 

them. They are, in fact, full of confidences and 

confessions, some of which he could not have 
been very ambitious to see in print; such as his 
frequent appeals for “‘more ducats,” during his 
student days, and his sophistically ingenious ex- 
cuses for needing so much money, placed side by 
side with his frank admission that he had no 
talent for economy, and was very fond of cigars, 
wine, and especially travelling. In one of the 
most amusing of the letters, he advances twelve 
reasons why his mother should send him about 
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$200 to enable him to see Switzerland and Italy 
Asa last, convincing argument he gently hints 
that it is very easy for a student in Heidelberg 
to borrow money at 10 per cent. interest. He 
got the money and enjoyed his Swiss tour, most 
ly on foot and alone; but in Italy various mis 
fortunes overtook him —he fell ill, bis money ran 
out, and he was only too glad to return to Heidel 
berg in the same condition as when he had first 
arrived there, on which occasion the state of his 
purse compelled him to make the last part of the 
journey from Leipzig on foot. On this trip he 
enjoyed that unique emotional thrill of the Get 
man, the first sight of the Rhine, with which he 
was so enchanted that he went to the 
forward end of the deck, smoking a 
given him by an Englishman: ** Thus | sat alone 
allthe afternoon, revelling in the wild storm 
which ploughed through my hair, and 
ing a poem of praise to the Northeast wind’ 
for Schumann often indulged in poetic efforts, 
especially when inspired to flights of faney by 
his favorite author, Jean Paul 

At Heidelberg, calle t 
Paradies von Natur,” he spent one of the happi 
est years of his life. Student life at 
he thus compares with Leipzig 


extreme 


goad cigar 


COM pas 


which he “Ol gANFes 


this town 


“In aud near Heidelberg the student is the 
most prominent and respected individual, sinc: 
it is he who supports the town, so that the citurens 
and Philistines are naturally excessively court: 
ous. I consider it a disadvantage for a young 
man, especially for a student. to hve in a town 
where the student only and solely rules and 
flourishes. Repression alone tavors the free de 
velopment of a youth, and the everlasting loating 
with students greatly limits many-sidedness of 
thought, and consequently exerts a bad influ 
ence ov practical life. This is one great advan 
tage Leipzig has over Heidelberg. which, in fact, 
a large city always has over a small one 
On the other hand, Heidelberg bas this advan 
tage, that the grandeur and beauty of the na 
tural scenery prevent the students from spend 
ing so much of their time in drinking: for which 
reason the students here are ten times more sober 
than in Leiprig.” 

Schumann himself, as we have said, was fond 
of a glass of good wine. On his first journey at 
Prague, he telis us, the Tokay made bim happy 
And in another place he exclaims, ** Every day | 
should like to drink champagne to excite my 
self.” But, though of a solitary disposition, he 
did not care to drink alone, for *‘ouly in the 
intimate circle of sympathetic hearts does the 
vine's blood become transfused into our own, and 
warm it to enthusiasm.” Schumann's special 
vice was the constant smoking of very strong ci- 
gars; nor does he appear to have devoted to gas 
tronomic matters the attention necessary to 
nourish such an abnormally active brain as his. 
At one time he lived on potatoes alone for seve 
ral weeks; at another he saved on his meals to 
get money for French lessons: and although he 
took enough interest in a good menu to copy it 
in a letter, he repeatedly laments the time which 
is uselessly wasted in eating. Such a policy, 
combined with his smoking habit, doubtless 
helped to shatter his powers, leading finally to 
the lunatic asylum and a comparatively early 
death. 

His frequent fits of melancholy may also per 
haps be traced in part to these early habits. 
Though probably unacquainted with burton, he 
held that ‘there is in melancholy senti- 
ments something extremely attractive and even 
invigorating to the imagination.” Attempts 
were frequently made by his friends to teach 
him more sociable habits. Thus, at Leipzig, 
“Dr. Carus’s family are anxious to introduce 
me to innumerable families — ‘it would be 
good for my prospects,’ they think, and so do I, 
and yet I don’t get there, and in fact seldom go 
out at all. Indeed, I am often very leathery, dry, 
disagreeable, and Jaugh much inwardly.” That 
his apparent coldness and indifference to his 
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neighbors and friends were due chiefly to his ab- 
sorption in his world of ideas, and his consequent 
want of sympathy with the artificial usages of 
society, becomes apparent from this confession, 
written to Clara in 1858 : 

‘*T should like to confide to you many other 
things regarding my character—how people often 
wonder that I meet the warmest expressions of 
love with coldness and reserve, and often offend 
and humiliate precisely those who are most sin- 
cerely devote! tome. Often have I queried and 
reproached myself for this, for inwardly I ac- 
knowledge even the most trifling favor, under- 
stand every wink, every subtle trait in the heart 
of another, and yet I so often blunder in what I 
say and do.”’ 

In these melancholy moods nature was his 
refuge and consolation. He oLjected to Leipzig, 
because there were no delights of nature—‘‘ eve 
rything artificially transformed: no valley, no 
mountain, where I might revel in my thoughts : 
no place where I can be alone, except in the 
bolted room. with the eternal noise and turmoil 
below.” Although he had but a few intimate 
friends, he was liked by all the students, and 
even erjoyed the name of ‘ta favorite of the 
Heidelberg public.” One of his intimate friends 
was Flechsig, but even of him he paradoxically 
complains that he is too sympathetic: ‘‘ He never 
cneers me up: if I am occasionally in a melan- 
choly mood, he ought not to be the same, and he 
ought to have sufficient humanity to stir me up. 
That I often need cheering up, I know very well.” 
Yet he was as often in a state of extreme happi- 
ness and enjoyment of life and his talents. He 
even, on occasion, indulged in students’ pranks. 
On his journey to Heidelberg heinduced the pos- 
tillion to let him take the reins: ‘‘ Thunder ! how 
the horses ran, and how extravagantly happy I 
was, and how we stopped at every tavern to get 
fodder, and how I entertained the whole compa- 
ny, and how sorry they all were when I parted 
from them at Wiesbaden !!” At Frankfort, one 
morning, he writes: “‘[ felt an extraordinary 
longing to play on a piano. So I calmly went to 
the nearest dealer, told bim I was the tutor of a 
young English lord who wished to buy a grand 
piano, and then I played, to the wonder and de- 
light of the bystanders, for three hours. I pro- 
mised to return in two days and inform them if 
the lord wanted the instrument; but on that 
date I was at Riidesbeim drinking Riidesheimer.” 
Iu another place he gives an account of ‘‘ a scene 
worthy of Van Dyck, and a most genial evening ” 
he spent with some students at a tavern filled 
with peasants. They had some grog, and at the 
request of the peasants one of the students de- 
claimed, and Schumann played. Then a dance 
was arranged. ‘‘The peasants beat time with 
their feet. We were in high spirits, and danced 
dizzily amcng the peasant feet, and finally took 
a touching farewell of the company by giving all 
the peasant girls, Minchen, etc., smacking kisses 
on the lips.” 

Were women, like men, afflicted with retro- 
spective jealousy, Schumann's widow, in edit- 
ing these letters, would have received a pang 
from many other passages revealing Schumann’s 
fondness for the fair sex. He allowed no good- 
looking woman to pass him on the street without 
taking the opportunity to cultivate his sense of 
beauty. After his engagement to Clara he gives 
her fair warning that he has the ‘“‘very mis- 
chievous habit” of being a great admirer of 
beautifu' women and girls. ‘ They make me 
positively smirk, and I swim in panegyrics on 
your sex. Consequently, if at some future time 
we walk along the streets of Vienna and meeta 
beauty, and I exclaim, ‘Oh, Clara! see this 
heavenly vision,’ or something of the sort, you 
must not be alarmed nor scold me.” He hada 
number of transient passions before he discover- 
ed that Clara was his only true love. There was 
Nanni, his ‘“‘ guardian angel,” who saved him 
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from the perils of the world and hovered before 
his vision like a saint, ‘I feel like kneeling 
before her and adoring her like a Madonna.” 
But Nanni had a dangerous rival in Liddy. Not 
long, however, for he found Liddy silly, cold as 
marble, and—tatal defect—she could not sympa- 
thize with him regarding Jean Paul. ‘ The exalt- 
ed image of my ideal disappears when I think of 
the remarks she made about Jean Paul. Let 
the dead rest in peace.” 

Several of his flames are not alluded to in this 
correspondence. On his travels he appears to 
have had the habit of noting down in his diary 
the prevalence and peculiarities of feminine 
beauty. He complains that from Mainz to 
Heidelberg he ‘‘did not see a single pretty face.” 
Yet as a whole the Rhine maidens seem to have 
won his admiration : 


““ What characteristic. faces among the lowest 
classes! On the west shore of the Rbine the 
girls have very delicate features, indicating 
amiability rather than intelligence; the noses 
are mostly Greek, the face very oval and artisti- 
cally symmatrica!, the hair brown ; I did not see 
a single blonde. The complexion is sott, delicate, 
with more white than red ; melancholy rather 
than sanguine. The Frankfort girls, on the 
other hand, have in common a sisterly trait—the 
character of German, manly, sad earnestness 
which we often find in our quondam free 
cities, and which toward the east gradually 
merges into a gentle softness. Characteristic are 


the faces of all the Frankfort girls: intellectual | 


or beautiful few of them; the noses mostly 
treek, often snub-noses ; the dialect I did not 
like.” 

The English type of beauty appears to have 
especially won his approval. ‘* When she spoke 
it sounded like the whispering of angels,” he says 





of an Englishwoman, ‘‘as pretty as a picture,” | 


whom he met. Elsewhere he says, laconically : 
“On the 24th I arrived at Mainz with the 
steamer, in company with twenty to thirty 
Englishmen and women. Next day the number 
of English increased to fifty. If I ever marry, it 
must be an English woman.” Some years later, 
however, with the fickleness of genius, he writes 
about Ernestine, the daughter of a rich Bohe- 
mian Baron, ‘‘a delightfully innocent, childish 
soul, tender and pensive, attached to me and 
to everything artistic by the most sincere 
love, extremely musical—in short, just the kind 
of a girl I could wish to marry.” He did get en- 
gaged to ber, but the following year the engage- 
ment was dissolved; and soon after this he dis- 
covered that his artistic admiration for Clara 
Wieck had assumed the form of love. Although 
her father opposed their union several years, on 
account of Schumann’s poverty, the young cou- 
ple often met, and not only in the music-room. 
In 1835 he writes to his mother regarding Clara : 
‘*The other day when we went to Connewitz (we 
take a two or three hours’ walk almost daily), I 
heard her say to herself, ‘ How happy [am ! how 
happy ! Who would not like to hear that! On 
this road there area number of very useless stones, 
in the midst of the footpath. Now, as it happens 


in conversation that I more frequently look up | 


than down, she always walks behind me and 
gently pulls my coat at every stone, lest I may 
fall.” 

It was most fortunate for Schumann that his 
bride and wife was one of the greatest living 
pianists. For, owing to the accident to his hand, 
though he could still improvise, he could not ap- 
pear in public to interpret his own compositions, 
which depended so much for their success on a 
sympathetic performance, since they differed so 
greatly from the prevalent style of Hummel and 
the classical masters that even so gifted a musi- 
cian as Mendelssohn failed to understand them. 
But Clara made it the task of her life to secure 
him recognition, and this was an additional bond 
that united their souls. ‘‘ When you are mine,” 
he writes, ‘‘ you will occasionally hear something 
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new from me; I believe you will often inspire 
me, and the mere fact that J shall then frequent- 
ly hear my own compositions will cheer me up.” 
‘Your Romance showed me once more that we 
must become man and wife. Every one of your 
thoughts comes from my soul, even as I owe all 
my music to you.” To Dorn he writes that many 
of his compositions, including the Noveletten, the 
Kreisleriana, and the Kinderscenen, were inspired 
by Clara ; and it is well known that his love be- 
came the incentive to the composition, in one 
year, of over a hundred wonderful songs—his 
previous compositions, up to 1840, having all 
been for piano alone. ‘I have discovered,” he 
writes in 1838, ‘‘that nothing is so apt to give 
wings to the imagination as expectation and 
longing for something, as happened age.in in the 
last few days, when I was awaiting a letter from 
you and meanwhile composed whole volumes— 
strange, crazy, most majestic things: how you 
will open your eyes when you play them. In 
brief, I am often so full of music now that I 
feel as if I should burst.” In the last letter of 
this collection he says: ‘‘ Sometimes it appears 
to me as if I were treading entirely new paths in 
music”; and there are many other passages 
showing that he realized well that the very 
things which his contemporaries criticised and 
decried as eccentric and obscure (Hummel, e. g., 
on page 179, objects to his frequent changes of 
harmony and his originality!), were really his 
most inspired efforts. Though he never allowed 
the desire for popularity to influence his work, 
yet he occasionally craves appreciation. ‘‘I am 
willing to confess that I should be greatly pleased 


| if I could succeed in composing something which 


would impel the public, after hearing you play it, 
to run against the wails in their delight; for vain 
we composers are, even though we have no rea- 
son to be so.” It must have given him a strange 
shock when an amateur asked him, at one of his 
wife’s concerts in Vienna, if he also was musi- 
cal ! 

In her efforts to win appreciation for her hus- 
band, Clara was nobly assisted by Liszt. Just 
like Wagner, Schumann was not at first very 
favorably impressed with Liszt, owing to the 
sensational flavor of his early performances. 
But he soon changed his mind, especially when 
Liszt played some of his (Schumann's) composi- 
tions. ‘‘Many things were different from my 
conception of them, but always ‘genial,’ and 
marked by a tenderness and boldness of expression 
which even he presumably has not at hiscommand 
every day. Becker wasthe only other person pre- 
sent, and he had tears in his eyes.” And two days 
later: ‘But I must tell you that Liszt appears 
to me grander every day. This morning he 
again played at Raimund Hirtel’s, in a way to 
make us all tremble and rejoice, some études of 
Chopin, a number of the Rossini soirées, and other 
things.” Of other contemporary pianists Hum- 
mel, ‘‘ten years behind the times,” and Thal- 
berg, whom he liked better as pianist than as 
composer, are alluded to. Yet he writes in 1830 
that he intends going to Weimar “ for the sly 
reason of being able to call myself a pupil of 
Hummel.” Wieck, his father-in-law, he esteem- 
ed greatly as teacher and adviser, but it offended 
him deeply that Wieck should have followed the 
common error of estimating genius with a yard- 
stick, and asked where were his “‘ Don Juan” 
and his ‘‘Freischiitz”? His enthusiasm for 
Schubert, Chopin, and especially for Bach finds 
frequent expression. Bach’s ‘‘ Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,” he declares is his ‘‘ grammar, and 
the best of all grammars. The fugues I have 
analyzed successively to the minutest details; the 
advantage resulting from this is great, and has a 
morally bracing effect on the whole system, for 
Bach was a man through and through; in him 
there is nothing done by halves, nothing morbid, 
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but all is written for time eternal.” Six years 
later: ‘‘ Bach is my daily bread; from him I de 
rive gratification and get new ideas—‘ compared 
with him we are all children,’ Beethoven has said, 
I believe.” One day a caller remarked that 
Bach was old and wrote in an old-fashioned man- 
ner: “but I told him he was neither old nor 
new, but much more than that, namely, eternal. 
I came near losing my temper.” Concerning 
the unappreciative Mendelssohn, he writes to 
Clara: 


‘*T am told that he is not well disposed toward 
me. 1 should feel sorry if that were true, since I 
am conscious of having preserved noble senti- 
ments toward him. If you know anything let 
me hear it on occasion; that will at least make 
me cautious, and [ do not wish to squander any- 
thing where I am ill-spoken of. Concerning my 
relations toward him as a musician [1838], I am 
quite aware that I could learn of him for years; 
but he, too, some things of me. Brought up under 
similar circumstances, destined for music from 
childhood, I would surpass you all—that I feel 
from the energy of my inventive powers.” 


Concerning this energy he says, some time 
after this, when he had just finished a dozen 
songs: ‘* Again I have composed so much that 
I am sometimes visited by a mysterious feeling. 
Alas! I cannot help it. I could wish to sing my- 
self to death, like a nightingale.” 

One of the most interesting bits of information 
contained in this correspondence is that, when 
quite a young man, Schumann commenced a 
treatise on musical esthetics. In view of the 
many epoch-making thoughts contained in his 
two volumes of collected criticisms, it is very 
much to be regretted that this plan was not car- 
ried out. On one question of musical psychology 
light is thrown by several of these letters. Like 
many other composers, it seems that Schumann 
often, if not generally, had some pictorial image 
or event in his mind in composing. ‘*‘ When I 
composed my first songs,” be writes to Clara, ‘I 
was entirely within you. Without such a bride 
one cannot write such music.” ‘I am affected 
by everything that goes on in the world—poli- 
tics, literature, mankind. In my own manuer 
I meditate on everything, which then seeks ut- 
terance in music. That is why many of my com- 
positions are so difficult to understand, because 
they relate to remote affairs ; and often signifi- 
cant, because all that’s remarkable in our time 
affects me, and I have to give it expression in 
musical language.” One of the letters to Clara 
begins : ‘‘ Tell me what the first part of the Fan- 
tasia suggests to you. Does it not bring many 
pictures before your mind?” Concerning the 
‘‘ Phantasiestiicke ” he writes : ‘‘ When they were 
finished I was delighted to find the story of Hero 
and Leander in them. Tell meif you, 
too, find this picture fitting the music.” ‘The 
Papillons,” he says once more, are intended to 
be a musical translation of the final scene in Jean 
Paul’s “‘ Flegeljahre.” 

Believers in telepathy will be interested in the 
following additional instance of composing with 
a visual object in the mind (p. 301): ‘* I wrote to 
you concerning a presentiment ; it occurred to 
me on the days from March 24 to 27,when I was at 
work on my new composition. There is a place 
in it to which I constantly recurred ; it is as if 
some one sighed, ‘ Ach, Gott!’ from the bottom of 
his heart. While composing, I constantly saw 
funeral processions, coffins, unhappy people in 





despair ; and whep I had finisaed, and long | 


searched for a title, the word ‘ corpse-fantasia’ 
continually obtruded itself. Is not that remark- 
able? During the composition, moreover, I was 
often so deeply affected that tears came to my 
eyes, and yet I knew not why and bad no rea- 
son—till Theresa’s letter arrived, which made 
everything clear.” His brotber was on his deatb- 
bed, 


| 
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RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


In Prof. John Chipman Gray's slender octavo, 
(‘The Rule against Perpetuities,’ Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co.) we have a book to be thankful for 
—a really masterly book, in which the author 
has given to his profession in a compact, simple, 
unpedantic form the results of thorough research. 
There are one or two good English treatises on 
this subject, especially one by Lewis; but there 
is nothing so gocd as the book now before us, 
which will rank, indeed, with the very best legal 
treatises on any subject in our language. 

The topic is a narrow one, but beset with diffi 
culty, full of ambiguity, and peculiarly embar 
rassed by ill-instructed opimons: it deals with 
the most recondite and technical parts of our 
law, but is yet of great and every-day impor 
tance. 


“There are few lawyers,” says Professor | 


Gray in his preface, in a passage that will have | 


many an echo, “ of any practice in drawing wills 
and settlements who have not at somb time either 
fallen into the net which the Rule spreads for the 
unwary, or have not at least shuddered to think 
how narrowly they have escaped it.” The Rule 
against Perpetuities is popularly known as a rule 
to prevent a man from tying up his property be 
yond a life or lives in being and twenty-one years 
and ten months thereafter; or for a term longer 
than twenty-one years, if the time be measured 
merely by years. This conception of the rule 
has led to many errors. ‘An interest,” says 
our author, ‘is not the 
against Perpetuities if it begins within lives in 
being and twenty-one years, although it may end 
beyond them.” And again, he speaks of ‘the 
mistaken idea that a trust violates the Rule 
against Perpetuities because it is to last indeti 
nitely.” Professor Gray emphasizes the infelicity 
of the word ‘ perpetuities,” a word which is 
yoked with monopolies and thundered sgainst in 
several of the State constitutions, with a certain 
mistaken or ambiguous uproar, thus: * Perpe- 
tuities and monopolies are contrary to the genius 
ot a republic and shall not be allowed.” 
Rule is not concerned directly with preventing 
what appears to be here intended, the tying 
up of property and taking it out of commerce 
that consideration does not supply the proper 
test; it is directed against the creation of re 
mote future interests. In preventing this it 
incidentally accomplishes the first-named result, 
but the Rule may apply although there is no ty 
ing up of property. The author says in his pre- 
face: 


obnoxious to 


“The Rule against Perpetuities should bave 
been called the Rule against Remoteness, It is 
aimed at the control of future interests: it has 
nothing to do, save incidentally, with present in- 
terests. But its name is a constant temptation to 
treat it as aimed against restraints on the ahena- 
tion of present interests. Hence frequent lapses 
into error, from which the courts have recovered 
themselves slowly and painfully: and hence also 
statutes, like those of New York, whose interpre- 
tation has cost and will cost a subsidy. tf this 
book has any merit, it is in the more or less suc 
cessful attempt to free the subject from this 
source of confusion and mistake.” 

The Rule itself is stated by Professor Gray. 
clearly and compactly, thus: ‘* No interest sub- 
ject toa condition precedent is good, unless the 
condition must be fulfilled, if at all, within 
twenty-one vears after some life in being at the 
creation of the interest.” Within the meaning 
of this Rule a life in being includes one that is 
begot‘en, and so covers the period of gestation. 


The 


Rule | 


' 


i 


But is there not a defect in this statement of the 
Rule, from omitting to include in it, in terms, the | 


case of a gross term of twenty-one years having 
no reference to any infancy? That case is fully 
considered by the author, and in a mathematical 
sense is, perhaps, covered; but ought it not to be 
taken up explicitly into the terms of the Rule / 


Two chapters of the book, the second and fifth, 
will be found particuiarly valuable and full of 
interest. The second chapter shows how all 


re 


straints on the creation of future interests in 
property have been done away, except those 
arising from remoteness: “Of all that forest of 
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learning there remains here onivy a 
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fulto the profession, is wholly admirable 
book presents a model for those who would write 
on legal subjects: choose a narrow topic and do 
thoroughly \s 


are written, "ve 


your work fast as such 


‘ready for the question of 


SUALL OM 1 


before, If 
the peril, the scandal, the waste there is 
a field there 
is for such books as this in preparing the 
read the fol 
sages from Professor Gray's appendix 


codifleation; not ANY one 


and ignorant le and what 


Tisiation 


good lezisiation, let him wing pas 


*Upon the consideration of the New York 
Statutes [the Revised Statu‘es o 
marks surgest) themselves First 
tutes evidently start with the theory that the im 
mediate object of the Rule against Perpetuities 
is to limut restraints upen ahenation Vhis idea 
has been common, and de*isions have been based 
upon it: bat the diticulties and confusion arnsing 
therefrom have caused the idea to be re ognized 
as erroneous, and the decisions to be overruled ot 
disapproved, This erroneous theory is ervstal 
lived in the New York Statutes Secondly 
The common-law Rule of Perpetuities grew out 
of the ordinary usages of the community, and is 
fitted to them. A will drawn as testators gene 
rally wish their wills drawn does not violate the 
Kule. The limit of hves in being is a natural 
limit. The Rule strikes down only unusual pro 
visions, But the limit of two lives, fixed by the 
New York statute. is an arbitrary limit It 
cuts through and defests the most ordinary pro 
visions. fo allow future estates, and yet to com 
tine them within bounds so purely arbitrary, 
would seem to be an invitation to litigation. 
And so the event bas proved. The Joint effect 
of the-e two causes is, that in no civilized coun 
trv isthe making of a will so delicate an opera 
tion and so likely to fail of success as in New 
York. Before the passage of the Revised Sta 
utes there seems to have been but one case be 
fore the courts In that State in which the re 
moteness of a limitation was called in issue, and 
that presented only a simple question of con 
struction. Since the passage of the Revised Sta 
tutes there have been over one handred and 
seventy reported cases on questions of remote 
ness, [hey are given in a note.” 


ISJS! two re 


Those sta 


Mr. Field's Codes had better wait 
sent let us be content 
vision merely. 

The last volume of Deering’s ‘Codes and Sta 
tutes of California’ (San Francisco: A. L. 
croft & Co.) contains the Penal Code and cer- 
tain statutes now in force and not 
printed in the Codes. A full general index to 
the four volumes follows. The annotations 
are numerous and take a wide range: but 
in the main the bcok is of merely local inte- 
rest. As a code the work here edited is not re- 
markable. 

Some use of Mr. George Merrill’s ‘Studies in 
Comparative Jurisprudence and the Conflict of 


For the pre- 
with amendment or re- 


2e 
oan 


elsewhere 
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Laws’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) leads us to 
think it a good and accurate contribution to the 
subject. The author’s personal experience “as 
an American lawyer in Paris for a period of 
more than fifteen years” gives a precision ‘o his 
knowleljge of actual questions and the way of 
dealing with them which shows itself throughout 
the book. The reader observes with dissatisfac- 
tion that the author sometimes takes his cases at 
second-hand, and that his examination of certain 
questions has not been searching enough; but 
criticism is disarmed by the statement in the pre- 
face that the writer ‘‘lost his sight before his 
work was commenced, and has since remained al- 
most blind—wholly so, in fact, as regards the 
power of reading and writing.” The book deals 
with the subjects of Nationality, Domicile, the 
Rights, etc., of Aliens, certain Contracts, and 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency. 

Mr. Charles E. Grinnell’s ‘ Law of Deceit and 
Incidents in its Practice, illustrated by an Analy- 
sis of Massachusetts Cases and by References to 
some other Authorities’ (Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co.) isa small book, intended, as the title indi- 
cates, for local use. The author has evidently 
taken much pains with it: ‘‘ I have read,” he says, 
‘“‘and analyzed every case which I have cited.” 
How many law writers can say that? The book 
presents a preliminary general account of the le- 
gal nature and essentials of deceit, and then “a 
separate ani detailed study of the Massachusetts 
cases as a distinct body of law and practice”—a 
study which the author originally made for his 
own use and found serviceable. The writer's 
aim is a definite one: to aid working lawyers, 
especially at the beginning, 1n the practice of 
the law in Massachusetts; and they will cer- 
tainly profit by help which is so conscientious- 
ly and intelligently prepared. In another edition 
the author might well give his readers the bene- 
fit of a chronological arrangement of the cases, 
and of what occurs to him from a contempla- 
tion of them inthat order; nothing is more fruit- 
ful then that. 

‘Military Law,’ in two volumes (Washington: 
W. H. Morrison), by Lieut.-Col. William Win- 
throp, Deputy Judge-Advocate General of the 
United States Army, is a valuable book, but 
its value is impaired by omitting an index of 
cases. Military law, as the author remarks, suf- 
fers from the all but invincible unwillingness of 
mankind to discriminate it from martial law: 
this, as he says, is partly accounted for by the 
unfortunate name that is fastened upon the 
courts of the military community—* courts-mar- 
tial.” Specifically, it is the ‘law governing the 
army as a separate community,” both in peace 
and war; a law which is older than our consti- 
tutions, and is recognized by them. It has its 
written, and to a small extent its unwritten, law, 
aud is enforced by its ‘‘ courts,” but these courts 
are no part of the judiciary : ‘ they are, in fact, 
simply instrumentalities of the executive power ” 
for governing, disciplining, and punishing the 
army. Thereis also what the author calls ‘‘ the 
law of war,” covering both the military govern- 
ment of conquered regions and “‘ martial law ” 
proper. The author uses martial law in the spe- 
cific meaning of military rule, exercised by the 
State and nation over its own citizens in an 
emergency justifying it. In the third part of 
Colonel Winthrop’s treatise he deals with the 
functions and relations of the military as as- 
sistants to the civil power. A careful exami~ 
nation of this book leads us to form a high opi- 
nion of its merits. It deals not alone with the 
technical matters of military-legal practice, but 
also with the historical development of military 
law, illustrated, in the appendix, by valuable 
documents; with our problems of the recon- 
struction period ; and with the grave questions 
of constitutional law which the war of secession 
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ergendered. The author writes as one not only 
learned but accomplished in his subject. 

Among certain curious as well as valuable 
documents in the appendix, there is an ordi- 
nance of the English King Richard I, for keep- 
ing the peace aboard his ships on the voyage of 
his soldiers to the Holy Land. As Americans, 
we are interested in noticing that che art of tar- 
ring and feathering was known to this eaergetic 
prince in the year of graze 1190; this also we 
have inherited] from England. A robber, says 
Richard, ‘‘ shall have his head cropped after the 
manner of a champion, and boiling pitch shall be 
poured thereon, and then the feathers of a cush- 
ion shall be shaken out upon him, so that he may 
be known, and at the first land at which the ships 
shall touch he shail be set on shore.” 

The thirteenth edition of Story’s ‘ Equity Ju- 
risprudence’ (Boston: Little, Brown & Co.) is 
edited by Dr. Melville M. Bigelow. The wide 
scope of this great magazine of learning and its 
body of notes, is seen by observing that the table 
of cases alone fills ninety-two pages of double 
columns, This edition proceeds upon the excel- 
lent plan of restoring the text to the precise 
shape in which the author left it in his last edi- 
tion, the fourth, published after his death, and of 
rewriting the entire body of editor’s notes ; three 
chapters, however, written by Judge Redfield, a 
former editor, are retained at the end of the 
work. ‘For better or wurse,” says Dr. Bigelow, 
‘each note of the present edition is a unit. 
Many of the annotations, too, on the more im- 
portant subjects have taken the form, and the 
editor hopes may prove to have some of the 
merits, of monographs. These should 
be read through to be fully understood, at least 
by the student.” These changes will add much 
to the convenience of the reader. The notes on 
mistake of law and of fact, misrepresentation, 
equitable estoppel, clouds on title, specific per- 
formance and injunctions, are full and valuable. 

Mr. James L. High, after an interval of ten 
years, publishes now the second edition of his 
useful work on ‘ The Law of Receivers’ (Chicago: 
Callaghan & Co). This is a branch of proce- 
dure in equity which has received a great develop- 
ment in our time. The terrible collapse in our 
Western railroads raised many grave questions 
under this title, and the author tells us that the 
law relating to receivers over railways has been 
largely the growth of the period since his first edi- 
tion. To thisbranch of his subject he gives care- 
ful attention. Upon this, as well as upon the to- 
pics of more general professional interest, such as 
receivers in cases of partnership and the claims 
of judgment creditors, the work is a valuable ma- 
nual of practice. The chief desideratum that we 
remark is some tracing of the historical develup- 
meut of the subject. 

The first volume has been published (Berlin: 
Carl Habel) of a ‘Handbuch des Volkerrechts,’ 
by Prof. von Holtzendorff, acting in codperation 
with other eminent German authorities. There 
are to be four volumes. The one now issued is 
introductory, and comprises a learned considera- 
tion of certain fundamental conceptions in inter- 
national law and of the history and literature of 
the subject. 


RECENT FRENCH BOOKs., 
M. ERNEST RENAN has given to the world an- 
other drame philosophique in his new work, ‘* Le 
Prétre de Nemi ” (Paris: Calmann Lévy; Boston: 
Schoenhof). As in ‘‘Cahban” and “ L’Eau de 
Jouvence,” the dramatic element is subordinated 
to the philosophical, without being tctally sacri- 
ficed to it ; which is perhaps only saying that M. 
Renan is a writer of genius, who can give life to 
any form into which he chooses to throw his 
thought. The form he has chosen is the only 
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one, he says in his preface, which seems suitable 
to him for the exposition of certain philosophical 
ideas concerning the highest problems of human- 
ity—those which, from their mature, ought nei- 
ther to be directly affirmed nor directly denied, 
but rather presented in all their varying aspects. 
‘* Lienvers de chaque pensée doit étre indiqué, de 
maniére que le lecteur saississe d’un seul coup 
d’wil les deux faces opposées dont se compose 
toute vérité.” It is to express more vividly the 
many-s-dedness of his ideas that M. Renan has 
chosen to incarnate them in the personages of 
his drama, which is at the same time political 
and religious, antique and modern, but always 
abstract and universal. The action takes place, 
indeed, at Alba Longa and at Nemi near by, 
and in the distance the little hill crowned with 
walls is the Palatine with the newly founded 
Roma Quadrata ; but, in a certain sense, the 
narrow stage holds within its limits all time and 
space and all humanity. ‘ By the side of the 
actual history which has happened,” says M. 
Renan, ‘‘ is the ideal history which materially 
has never taken place, but which, in an ideal 
sense, has happened a thousand times.” It is 
thus that the French Republic, the Commune 
and the German invasion, the Comte de Cham- 
bord and the Pope. the conservatives, the oppor- 
tunists, and the anarchists of recent political 
history, are divined through the Alban state and 
people of the drama ; that the moral and reli- 
gious questions of to-day are indicated in the 
intrigues and contentions, the strugg] and de- 
feats of Antistius and his supporters and oppo- 
nents. Nowhere has M. Renan shown his won- 
derful power of expression in a greater degree 
than in *‘ Le Prétre de Nemi.” All the precision 
and clearness of which French prose is capable 
is woven by this great enchanter into a magical 
veil, through which he reveals to his readers and 
conceal. from them by turns the ideal which 
never descends from the remoteness of his own 
conception into the glare of positive assertion. 
It is the most subtle essence of his thought which 
he gives, not the thought itself. M. Renan is too 
much of a poet not to feel how much he would 
sacrifice by any other method; and if his readers 
do not seize all the illusive and changing shades 
of his ideas, they at least have the great and rare 
enjoyment of accompanying in thought one of 
the most suggestive and inspiring of writers. 

The philosophical dramas of M. Renan were 
never intended for the stage, and have only 
enough of the dramatic quality in them to carry 
the sympathetic reader through the mental and 
moral changes of the characters. But at the 
celebration of the anniversary of Victor Hugo 
afew weeks ago a little ‘‘ Dialogue des Morts,” 
which he had consented to write for the occasion, 
was produced upon the stage of the Théatre-Fran- 
cais. It is entitled ‘* 1802,” and is very short, 
only a few pages in length. Theimmortal shades 
of Corneille, Racine, Boileau, Voltaire, Diderot 
express their hopes and desires concerning the 
poets who are to continue their work in the new 
century just begun. At the close a little winged 
genius, who passes continually between the Ely- 
sian Fields and the world of mortals, brings them 
information of the birth of Victor Hugo, in whom 
will be united “‘le poéte sublime que veut Cor- 
neille, le poéte de la pitié que veut Racine, le gé- 
nielarge et profond que réve Despréaux, le patri- 
arche ami des hommes qu’imagine Voltaire.” Not 
very much should have been expected from this 
slightsketch, and M. Renan has shown once more 
that to write an effective dramatic scene requires 
something more than even great poetic genius. 

M. Paul Bourget has published the second and, 
as he informs us, the last volume of his ‘ Essais 
de Psychologie contemporaine’ (Faris: Lemerre; 
Boston: Schoenhof). These had all appeared 
previously in the Nouvelle Revue, and the pre- 
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face is therefore very appropriately addressed to 
the editor of that periodical, Mme. Edmond 
Adam. The main idea that runs through the two 
volumes is that the ¢tats de l’@me peculiar toa 
generation are contained in germ in the theones 
and dreams of the preceding generation. This 
idea M. Bourget has continued to develop in the 
present volume, in which he studies the state of 
sculs under the Second Empire, as manifested in 


Lisle, the Goncourt brothers, Turgeneff, and 
Amiel. The result is not cheerful. 
become sadly pessimistic. The mal du siécle of 
of later writers, la fatigue de vivre, a gloomy 
perception of the vanity of every effort. M. 
Bourget seeks the cause for this. What he finds 
seems to apply especially to France, and yet it 
would be possible to discover like symptoms else- 
where, from different causes, assuredly. A dis- 
tantly analogous state of mind in Russia has re- 
ceived the name of oblomovism, from the novel of 
‘ Oblomoff,’ by Gontcharoff, of which a part was 
translated and published in French two years 
ago. But it must be confessed the expression of 


this negation in France, whether in ‘ Bel-Ami’ of | 
M. de Maupassant or in ‘A Rebours’ of M. Huys- | 
mans, has not been savory or calculated to raise | 
It would seem to justi- | 
fy the recent remarks of M. Pailleron in the Aca- | 
demy to the effect that French gayety was dying | 
He | 
studies the present state of things, describes it, | 
not complacently, as some of his critics have ac- | 


the spirite of the reader. 
out. 


Nor does the author propose a remedy. 


cused him of doing, but seriously, sincerely, and 
minutely. To look upon M. Bourget’s work mere- 


ly as a piece of literary criticism would be to do | 
it injustice, yet it is one of the most important | 


contributions to this branch of literature since 


Sainte-Beuve’s day. For him, no less than for | 


that eminent critic, the form is of the highest im- 
portance, and, although he claims that in his 
analysis he leaves aside esthetic theories, he says 
what scarcely any one but a French critic could 
say and fully feel and mean, *‘ mal écrire, c’est 
toujours et partout mal penser.” I[f the con- 
verse of this be in any sense true, M. Bourget 
must have learned to think much since his first 
volume of essays was published. His style has 
gained in amplitude as well as in vigor. There 
is no more promising writer in France 

M. Ferdinand Brunetiére has collected some of 





letters. 
The world has | 
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The first serious, discriminating appreciation 
of M. Brunetiére’s work as a critic is to be found 
in M. Jules Lemaitre's ‘Les Contemporains’ 
(Paris: Lectne & Oudin; Boston: Schoenhof). 
These ‘‘ Etudes et Portraits” were first published 
in the Revue Bleue, where they attracted much 
attention. The author was comparatively un- 
known, and in less than three years he has won 


for himself a high place among the most promis- 
the writings of Dumas the younger, Leconte de | 


ing of the younger generation of French men of 
Like Sarcey and many others, he gave 
up his position of professeur to devote himself 


| exclusively to writing, and in this, his first im- 
René has had for its successor the moral nihilism | 


portant publication, we feel, perhaps too much, 


| that the voung writer has just thrown off certain 


uncomfortable shackles of his previous career. 
He cannot let an occasion slip by to talk of Cor- 
neille, Racine, Bossuet, especially of Bossuet, in 
a manner diametrically opposed to that which it 
is the proper thing to assume when treating these 
classiques in the official professorial tone. What 
he loves above all, what ‘thrills him with plea- 
sure to the very marrow,” is the literature of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, ‘‘si in- 
quiéte, si folle, si morose, si détraquée, si sub- 
tile.” In this he 1s the very reverse of M. Brune- 
titre, whose admirations are mostly lavished 
upon the seventeenth century, and especially 
upon Bossuet. But M. Lemaitre does not extend 
his benevolent admiration to all his contempora 
ries. Toseveral he is not sparing of his disap- 
proval, notably to M. Huysmans and to M. Oh- 
net. He begins by excusing himself to his read- 
ers for speaking to them at all of the latter, as he 
usually treats only of literary matters, whereas 
the novels of M. Georges Ohnet are only mer- 
chandise that sells well. He has charming chap 
ters on Théodore de Banville, Sully-Prudhomme, 
Coppée, and Renan. 

There exists no good general history of modern 
literature in French. The ambition of the very 


clever critic and novelist, Marc-Monnier, in the 


latter years of his life, was directed toward sup- 
plying this want. His first volume, ‘ La Renais 
sance, de Dante A Luther’ (1884) was followed by 
a second, of which the last sheets were in the 
press when the author died, in April, 1885. This 
second volume bears the title, * La Réforme, de 
Luther & Shakespeare’ (Paris: Firmin-Didot; 
New York: Christern). It was to have been fol- 
lowed by a third, ‘La Révolution.’ In‘ La Ré- 


| forme’ there is a good study of Calvin and the 
his latest contributions to the Revue des Deux | 


French and Swiss reformers. The author's 





the lives and works of the principal writers and 
thinkers of the period. 

‘Crime d'Amour’ (Paris; Lemerrte) is the em- 
bodiment by M. Paul Bourget of his essay on 
Alexandre Damas, in his new volume of ‘ Psy- 
but it is much more 
The essay, written some time ago, 


chologie contemporaine,’ 
than that. 
leads only to conclusions of the most hopeless 
and faithless despair in humanity ; the 
completed in the Nouvelle Revue only last month 
is filled with a passionate sadness and pity fora 


novel, 


humanity which has in it capabilities of regene- 
ration the existence of which the school of pess 

mistic writers, and M. Bourget as long as he re 

mained among them, seems never to have sus 

pected. Throughout the book, but especially in 
the fourth and concluding part, the most origi 
nal and powerful portion of the story, the influ 
ence of Tolstoi upon the author is evident. M 
Bourget has not risen to the grandeur and purity 
of the great Russian, but he has felt his revivify 

ing influence. If this tendency towards purer 
and loftier ideals should continue and develop in 
the work of M. Bourget, it may possibly over 

come the great and serious sins against propriety 
and good taste which now make him, in spite of 
his great ability and power, a writer to whom 
unconditional praise cannot be given 


The new novel by M. Octave Feuillet, © La 
Morte’ (Paris: Calmann Levy ; New York 
Christern), has met with a success rivalling 


that which the productions of M. Georges Ohnet 
are accustomed to provoke, Before it had been 
publishei a week thirty-tive editions hada been 
sold, and this was after all Paris had read it as 
it appeared in numbers in the Rerue des Dena 
Mondes. M Feuillet is a writer 
respects himself and his readers, which proba 


Octave who 
bly contributes as much to his great popularity 
as his unquestionable literary 
even his tendencies in the direction of gonven 
tional political and religious opinions. 
the young writers of the present day he seems 
to belong to another age rather than merely to 
another generetion, and he pleases by his unlike 
ness to their pessimism and ultra-realism, as he 
does by his simplicity and repose of style in con 
trast to the elaboration and violence of manner 
prevailing among so many of them. In his latest 
work M. Octave Feuillet retains all the qualities 
of the author who wrote so many years ago the 
‘Roman d'un jeune homme pauvre’ and the 
* Histoire de Sibvlle.’ 


excelle nees, or 


Beside 





Mondes, and made of them the second volume of 
a series which he may extend indefinitely, under 
the title ‘Histoire et Littérature’ (Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy; Boston: Schoenhof). Literature | 
occupies by far the greater part of the volume, | 
which contains reviews of some of the most im- | 


treatment is broad, but not very deep. He has 
nothing new to say of Rabelais, the Piciade, 
Montaigne. His chapters on Tasso, Giordano | 
Bruno, Camoens, Cervantes, seem to be merely 
the lectures which he delivered in Geneva. His | 
too rapid sketch of the Elizabethan age would 


*‘Wassili Samarin,’ by M. Philippe Dary} (Pa- 
ris: Hetzel: New York: Christern), is another 
novel which certainly is not realistic. Like M. 
Alphonse Daudet in ‘ Tartarin sur les Alpes,’ the 
writer has taken the now conventional young 
Russian woman absorbed in revolutionary plots, 


5 Ss dora res 


portant works lately published in France. As in 
his previous writings, M. Brunetiére speaks with 
the authority of a man fully impressed with the 
value of bis opinion, and he has a decided opinion 
upon many things, an opinion often at variance 
with generally received views. He is fond of 
emitting ideas which at first seem somewhat 
paradoxica!, but which are rather the rehabili- 
tating of old forgotten truths, as when he clears 
away some of the popular misconceptions about 
casuistry in ‘ Une apologie de la Casuistique.’ He 


is also fond of showing his learning, and he has | 


learning to show, and can meet specialists on 
their own ground, as he proves in his article 
headed “ Trois Moliéristes,” in which he handles 
rather severely Paul Lacroix, Edouard Fournier, 
and Auguste Vitu. The predominant trait in 
his criticism is its severity against those whom 
he dislikes, and he is not in sympathy with many 
tendencies of the new schools of prose and poetry 


in France, as is very apparent in all he says of | 


Flaubert, of the Parnassians, and of the Natural- 
ists. 


| Vinet gave the highest expression. 


be found very unsatisfactory by a student of 
English literature. Yet the two volumes are 
pleasant reading throughout, fall of informa- 
tion, somewhat elementary, usually reliable, and 
rather abounding in quotations from the authors 
under consideration. In this respect the didactic 
character of the work is apparent, as it also is 
in the writer's great care to explain every 
statement, and not to write vaguely about the 


great authors as if he addressed readers who | 
Mare - Monnier leans | 


knew all about them. 
wherever he can on Vinet; hence we notice in 
him an aim more expressedly moral than is to be 
found in French critics generally. This, together 
with a certain rigidity of manner, is what cha- 
racterizes the Swiss school of criticism to which 
Marc-Mon- 
nier, far more versatile than his master, though 
less earnest and deep, is in his manner true to 
the country of his adoption. The book is not 
properly a literary history, much less a critical 
essay upon the literary history of the sixteenth 
century. It is an easy running comment upon 





and placed her in Switzerland; but M. Daryl has 
not the great talent of Daudet, and he has writ- 
ten only a moderately interesting and inoffensive 
story. 
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The Fight for Missouri from the election of Lin- 
coln to the death of Lyon. By Thomas L. 
Snead, A. D. C, of the Governor, etc. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. Pp. viii, 522, 12mo. 

Tats is a lively narrative of the efforts made by 

the Secessionists of Missouri to carry that State 

into the Southern Confederacy, and of the bold 
and successful efforts made to resist it by the 

Union men under the leadership of Frank P. 

Blair and General Lyon. It bears evidence of 

the sincerity with which it is written on every 

page. The writer, who both saw and took an 
active part in all that he relates, has tried to tel! 
the story with as complete impartiality as is pos- 
sible to one whose feelings and interests were 
deeply involved in the struggle. He says he has 
written the book because it was his duty todo so, 
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and we assent to his judgment as to his duty and 
thank him for its performance. 

Everything that throws light upon the action 
of the border States in the spring and summer of 
1861 i3 valuable, and we feel that history has ac- 
quired new capital when honest participants and 
eye- witnesses tell us what occurred in any of those 
Siates at the outbreak of the war. The position 
of Missouri was peculiarly critical. Herself in 
the Union by the celebrated compromise of 1820, 
the repudiation of which was perhaps the most 
powerful of the incidents that led directly to the 
appeal to arms, surrounded on three sides by free 
States, conscious of the impossibility of being 
part of a Southern slave-Confederation which 
would thus thrust a wedge among what would be 
foreign free States, every interest and every ar- 
gument urged Missouri to remain loyal. By a 
majority of eighty thousand her people deter- 
mined todo so, Yet Governor Claiborne Jack- 
son determined to carry her out of the Union. 
He organized the militia with the intent to use 
them for this purpose. He sought to prevent the 
organization of Union men or tbe enlisting of 
volunteers for the service of the United States. 
He called his militia into camp with a purpose of 
capturing the United States Arsenal. He enter- 
ed into a treasonable correspondence with Jeffer- 
son Davis, and procured from the Southern Con- 
federacy cannon to be used against the Federal 
garrison. 

Blair and Lyon were far too acute to be de- 
ceived as to the purpose, and too bold to hesitate 
in doing what the hour demanded. The one as 
the political head of the loyal citizens, the other 
as the military commandant of the department, 
was equal to the occasion. Regiments were or- 
ganized and mustered into the service of the 
United States. Lyon marched them against the 
Secessionist camp of ‘‘ home-guards,” and cap- 
tured these and the cannon which had been seized 
by the Confederacy at Baton Rouge and smug- 
gled into St. Louis to be used against the Govern- 
ment that owned them. The author frankly ad- 
mits all these facts, and that Blair and Lyon pro- 
perly interpreted them and wisely acted upon 
them. He speaks of the military movement as 
** Blair’s rebellion against the State,” but he nar- 
rates the facts so frankly that we may treat this 
as ‘‘a sop to Cerberus,” since he shows that it 
must have been Governor Jackson who was plot- 
ting the insurrection against Missouri, after her 
80,000 majority had determined to remain in the 
Union, and the Convention called by the Legisla- 
ture had acted in that sense. 

The leading characters of the book are Lyon, 
Blair, and Sterling Price. Despite some natural 
prejudice of the author, he has done much to give 
Lyon his proper place in history as a clear-head- 
ed, determined soldier, with a good deal of Chi- 
nese Gordon’s energy of willand hot impatience 
of being crossed in what he thinks is right. In 
the light of this information from behind the 
scenes we can see that every step Lyon took was 
exactly what was needed. His fortification of 
the arsenal was necessary to prevent its being 
carried by a coup de main. His organization 
and drill of the St. Louis regiments was nota 
moment toosoon. His march upon Camp Jack- 
son proved at once his sagacity and his fitness for 
command, His march upon the State capital 
was necessary to make the Secessionist Governor 
show his true colors, and to prove that it was 
Davis and the Confederacy and not Missouri that 
Claiborne Jackson represented. His campaign 
of Springfield and Wilson’s Creek was a success 
up tothe moment of his death upon the battle- 
field, and, but for his death, the author admits 
that it would have ended in victory, and annihi- 
lated every vestige of secession power in Missourt. 
It is safe to say that no other officer in the ser- 

vice had then shown anything approaching his 








capacity or his prompt energy, and we cannot 
doubt that a great career would have been open 
to him had he lived. 

Blair’s energy was, in its sphere, equal to Ly- 
on’s. He was a public man with a much broader 
grasp than has commonly been believed, and this 
history of his activity and of his audacity shows 
that it was a rare combination of civil and mili- 
tary capacity when he and Lyon joined hands to 
save Missouri tothe Union. The things his ene- 
mies then denounced as rash mischief-making, 
are now admitted to have been the proper and 
the successful counter-stroke to Secessionist plot- 
tings. Yet the outcry of the disunionists was 
not without its effect, and it would seem that 
Blair suffered in public estimation from the very 
things that should be his glory. He pierced the 
secrets of his opponents, and had the courage to 
strike without reference to their protestation 
(which is part of the regular programme of all 
insurrectionists) that they had as yet done no- 
thing hostile to the Government. He was con- 
tent to be judged by the event whether he was 
not right ; and, by the honest statement of one 
who was in the inner counsels of the Secession- 
ists, it is plain that he made no mistake. They 
lament, or did lament, the defeat of their pur- 
poses, but they give us the evidence that this 
man understood them, and won the results he 
was striving for. 

Sterling Price is evidently the author’s hero, 
and the picture presents him as an estimable 
and able man. A Union man by conviction, a 
member of the Convention andof the majority 
which refused to go out of the Union, his South- 
ern prejudices and sympathies were such that, 
when war became inevitable, he went with the 
friends of his heart and the people of his class, 
against the Government to which he acknow- 
ledged his duty, and against the cause which he 
recognized as that of the interest of his State. 
This narrative stops with the battle of Wilson’s 
Creek, but enough is told to make it easy to un- 
derstand why General Price had the confidence 
of his neighbors and the devotion of his soldiers. 
A curious part of the history is the story of Gen. 
Ben McCullough’s hesitation and delay in march- 
ing against Lyon, of Price’s clear perception of 
the military policy, and of the self-abnegation 
with which he consented to serve under his ju- 
nior if that junior would pursue the vigorous 
strategy which the occasion demanded. No so 
vivid an account of that important battle has 
been written. 





Certainly none has come from a | 


more competent writer, and, like the rest of the 


book, it bears every mark of sincere truthfulness. 
Its statements may be corrected, but its spirit 
could hardly be improved. As a whole, the 
volume is among the most interesting of the 
minor contributions to the great war history, 
and is equally valuable whether we view it from 
the political or the military side. 





Sylvan Winter. By Francis George Heath. 
With seventy illustrations by Frederick 
Golden Short, engraved by James D. Cooper. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co.; New York: 
Scribner & Welford. 

THIS work comes to us just as the winter is over, 

to make us feel how much we might have enjoyed 

the season under right instruction, though, in- 
deed, the book is English, and its ‘“‘ wintry out- 
looks” and “ wintry wood-lore” apply to this 
country only with a difference. The author 
takes leave to praise the illustrations, and well 
he may, for they are genuine woodcuts from 
sketches ‘‘ instinct with a true feeling for Nature 
and full of delicate appreciativeness for quiet 

English country life”; indeed, are uncommonly 

good. One may suspect that the best part of the 

350 pages of letterpress—namely, the chapters on 





teristics—were written for bringing out the illus- 
trations. Throughout, the author has drawn 
freely upon Gilpin’s ‘ Forest Scenery,’ which he 
has recently edited; and so has made an attrac- 
tive book, if not always critically accurate, yet 
mostly reliable, until, when treating of sylvan gi- 
ants and the like, he takes up with English travel- 
lers’ stories, and even personally endorses a very 
loose one. That is, he quotes from Mr. Mar- 
shall’s ‘‘ interesting book,‘Through America,’ ” the 
statement that in the Calaveras grove of big trees, 
‘*my friend [a travelling companion] counted in 
one tree as many as 2,000 rings,” and Mr. Heath 
adds, ‘‘ We can personally vouch for the accuracy 
of Mr. Marshall’s statement as to the tree he and 
his friend examined, for he is a note-taker of un- 
usual excellence.” He might as well vouch ‘“ that 
a tree has been found in the Mariposa grove with 
6,000 rings init,” which Mr. Marshall appends as 
areport. Now it is quite probable that some of 
the California big trees are 2,000 years old; but 
the felled one in the Calaveras grove—the only 
one of which the rings on the stump can be count- 
ed throughout—was less than 1,300 years old, as 
Mr. Heath records; and the only other available 
trunk of that grove is of no greater size, is too 
much damaged for the rings to be counted 
throughout, and, as well as can be ascertained, 
does not justify Mr. Marshall’s friend's state- 
ment. 

There is similar uncritical matter in the chap 
ter on the uses of wood. For instance, the com- 
mon application of the name sycamore to the 
great maple of Europe misleads the author into 
the statement that this tree furnished the syca- 
more wood of Egyptian mummy cases. We won- 
der if Mr. Heath originated or only adopted the 
notion that the horse-chestnut tree got its Eng- 
lish name from the fanciful resemblance of its 
leaf-scars on the twigs to a horseshoe with its row 
of nails or nail holes. He might know that this 
qualifying prefix is a common one to denote 
coarseness—e. g., horseradish, horsemint, horse- 
parsley, and even horse-sense. Let us not fail to 
mention the concluding chapter, in which the au- 
thor is more at home than with plant lore, that 
ou sylvan nomenclature. Here is a list of over 600 
English towns, villages, or other places, which 
derive their names from the names of trees, fo- 
rests, or other sylvan sources. Alas, that he 
should have included in the list, as one of the de- 
rivatives of bois, the name of Boston ! 





Discussions on Climate and Cosmology. By 
James Croll, LL.D. Edinburgh: Adam & 
Charles Black. 1885. 8vo, pp. 327. 


Tae body of facts with which physical science 
has to deal has become so great that it cannot be 
compassed by any one man. Alexander von 
Humboldt was the last of the learned who effec- 
tively essayed the task of grasping knowledge in 
a large way, and even he achieved it imperfectly. 
Hereafter we can hardly hope to have naturalists 
in the wider sense of the word, at least until a 
new intellectual variety of man is formed for the 
work. Even German diligence can in a very 
long life win no more than two hundred thousand 
hours for study, and such a term would probably 
not more than suffice for a mere review of the 
noteworthy labors of other men. Students who 
would advance learning feel that they must limit 
themselves to some narrow field, consoled by the 
sense that nature is a unit, and that they may 
find the spirit of the whole in their own small 
part of the universe. 

The most unfortunate result of this partition 
of scientific labor arises from the fact that ex- 
plorers cannot avail themselves of the methods 
and results of those who are employed in adja- 
cent fields. It thus comes about that between 
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many of our sciences there are areas which re- 
main unexplored, for the reason that to prosecute 
research in them requires a good working know- 
ledge of at least two sciences. In this way we 
are in danger of losing that unity of knowledge 
which is its highest good. The only way in 
which this evil can be met is through the labors 
of men who are broad-minded enough fairly to 
overcome the difficulties of adjacent sciences, at 
least as far as they pertain to their neutral or 
border grounds. Such men are now extremely 
necessary, but unfortunately their task demands 
a peculiar genius. 

It has been the good fortune of geological sci- 
ence, which mere than any other needs union 
with the other physical sciences, to secure in 
Dr. James Croll a man able to clear away 
some of the most formidable difficulties which 
beset it. A score of years ago, when Dr. 
Croll began his admirable work, the whole mat- 
ter concerning the history of climatal changes, 
the very key to our understanding of the earth’s 
history, was in darkness. Geologistssaw the evi- 
dence of great changes in the records of several 
glacial periods at different stages of the past, 
but the efforts to explain the facts were futile. 
This question of climate could only be dealt with 
by one who could command a knowledge of the 
laws of the atmosphere as well as of astronomical 
conditions, and who at the same time could mas- 
ter the facts which geologists had gathered. 
Dr. §Croll, in a succession of luminous me- 
moirs which afterwards were assembled in his 
‘Climate and Time in Their Geological Relations,’ 
has given us a clear and well-defined hypothesis 
going far to explain the changes of climate 
which, in swift succession, at one time brought a 
semi-tropical vegetation to within twelve degrees 
of the North Pole, and at another sent the glacial 
sheet to the shore at the mouth of the Hud- 
son River. Dr. Croll’s theory attributes these 
changes of climate to the varying excentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, combined with the precession 
of the equinoxes and the rotation of the apsides, 
together with certain influences arising from the 
shape of the Atlantic coast line. These problems 
are too complicated for brief presentation, but in 
the masterly elucidations of the author they are 
made plain to the least informed reader. While 
the present writer, in common with many of 
his brother geologists, cannot yet accept Dr. 
Croll’s theory as finally and without qualifica- 
tion demonstrated, or as sufficient to account for 
all great changes of climate of which we have 
evidence from the geological records, he has been 
driven to acknowledge that it is perhaps the most 
helpful aid which geologists have ever received 
from another department of science. 

In his last volume on ‘ Climate and Cosmology’ 
Dr. Croll is in the main engaged in disposing of 
the objections to his theory of climate which have 
been suggested by many critics, and in adding 
various minor considerations developed by the re- 
cent advances of science. His review of his re- 
viewers is an admirable piece of literary work, 
gentle and gracious in its tone, and at the same 
time extremely effective as controversy. In the 
thirteenth chapter the author passes to new 
grounds. His consideration of the conditions of 
continental ice, in this and the following chap- 
ters, is the most extended and philosophical study 
which has ever been given to these difficult ques- 
tions. 

The last fifty pages of the book are devoted to 
the problems connected with the temperature of 
space, the origin and age of the sun’s heat, and 
the origin of nebule. Astronomers and physicists, 
considering the sun's heat to be due to the action 
of gravity alone, have computed that not much 
more than 20,000,000 years could have elapsed 
since the solar mass was expanded to the limits 
of the earth’s orbit. Dr, Croll’s admirable re- 
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searches into the duration of geologic time have 
shown that this term of years is entirely insufti- 
cient to account for known changes in the earth's 
crust. He has, therefore, been compelled to 
suggest a modification of the nebular theory, 
which in its way is as daring as the original by- 
pothesis. His suggestion is, that the nebula, in- 
cluding that whence our solar system arose, have 
originated by the collision of dark masses moving 
with high velocities through space. When they 
come together these masses would convert the 
whole or a large part of their momentum into 
heat: their masses would fly into nebulous mat- 
ter, which would begin its condensation into a 
solar system with a high temperature, and not, as 
the aforementioned computers have reckoned, 
with no temperature atall. We cannot undertake 
to set forth the details of this brilliant hypothesis, 
which the reader should follow in the text. In 
this essav, as in all his other work, the author 
seems, like the soul described by Virgil, able— 


“ . . fire per omnes = 
Terrasque tractusque maris ccelumque profundum. 


The general reader, as well as the geologist, will 
find nothing more fascinating in the literature of 
physical science than is afforded him in Dr 
Croll’s works. 





Poetry as a Representative Art. 
Lansing Raymond, L. H. D. 
Sons. 1886. 


By George 
G. P. Putnam's 


THIS volume is pretentious, and yet one hesitates 
to call it so, because it embodies a large amount 
of faithful and painstaking thought and of close 
analysis in obscure subjects, and is animated by 
the purely intellectual spirit. The author, how- 
ever, is the possessor of a ** system,” evidently of 
huge dimensions, for this large book is only one 
chapter of ‘‘the work” which he outlines in his 
preface, and which will need as many volumes, 
one thinks, as Spencer’s Philosophy. One of the 
great ideas of science has been seized by his 
mind—the conception, namely, that mental life is 
predominantly a rearrangement of the elements 
of nature, which, being interpreted in the pro- 
vince of wsthetics, means that art is a repre- 
sentation of nature; and this comprehensive 
generalization he proposes to reduce to its minute 
particulars. The end of such a task is deter- 
mined only by a man’s capacity for work ; and if 
the volume on poetry is a sign, Professor Ray 
mond has enough of that to make him brave 
the task of an wsthetic cyclopedist. He begins, 
having a special interest in elocution, with a 
long examination of the problems involved in the 
origin of language and those obscure associations 
of emotion with vowel and consonant sounds, 
iambic or trochaic stress, rhythmical intervals, 
etc., or, in general, of how language, considered 
merely as sound, is expressive; and, secondly, 
he investigates the same quality of words in 
their function as idea-equivalents. Both sound 
and idea are involved in the poetic work of 
which language is the instrument, and therefore 
these analyses are necessary parts of a complete 
account ef poetry. 

They are, however, preliminary. The sub- 
stance of his book is that poetry represents na- 
ture always by images, either primarily by the 


object itself, or secondarily by an illustrative | 
object; all other elements in poetry. i. ¢., all in | 


which there is no appeal to the faculty of imme- 
diate perception, he regards as ‘“‘alloy.” Thus 
when Homer's warrior withdraws behind the 
ranks, there is a visible image ; but when it is 
added that his retirement was due to shame, that 
motive, not being perceptible to the sense, is not 
re-presentable, and, as a mere inference of the rea- 
son, isan “alloy.” Weare told he was ashamed 
instead of being made to see it. This is the argu- 
ment of Professor Raymond. It is neither com- 
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plex, subtle, nor novel; but by subdivision and 
amplification of details, and especially by an ex 
cessive amount of quotation of examples, the book 
itself is swelled out until it imposes on the reader 
by its mere bulk. Tne careful schematization, 
too, aids the impression that this is a scientific 
work of real originality and consequence; in fact, 
it 13 nothing of the kind, but only a tedious elabo- 
ration of simple principles. It sometimes hap- 
pens that an investigator mistakes the classifica 
tion of a subject in his own mind, originally 
wrought out, as a discovery of great consequence, 
when after all itis old truth. 
occurred in this case; 
mond’s labor and spirit make us desire to show 


This seems to have 


for, thouch Professor Kay 


him respect for the personal element im his book, 
its scientific and critical element has been antici 

pated. 
pages, he would have written a useful essay, but 
in over three hundred it is quite another matter 


If he had compressed his words into tifty 


The Life and Speeches 
London: Sampson Low & Co 


of J Sey h Cowen, ALP. 


THERE is a certain posthumous sound about such 
a title as this which at first caused us to fear that 
the eminent member for Neweastle might have 
been taken from this world without our know 
ledge; but we hasten to assure our readers that 
Mr. Cowen yet lives and yet speaketh. For all 
that we can see, it will be necessary to publish 
his life and speeches from time to time for some 
years to come, for we discover no evidence of de 
crease of vitality in him, and the power of speech 
making once acquired is not likely to fall into 
disuse. The enthusiastic compiler of this volume 
says that he found some difficulty in persuading 
Mr. Cowen to accede to his wishes, on the ground 
that the few friends who thought his harangues 
tolerable at the time of their delivery 
never be at the trouble of reading them when the 
occasion that lent them a temporary interest had 
passed modest understate- 
ment; it is not true, we venture to say, of Mr. 
Cowen's personal friends, but it is quite true of 
the general public. Old speeches are lke old 
newspapers: there must be something extraordi- 
nary about them to make people read them out 
of date. These are very good speeches of Mr 
Cowen's; they are very well expressed, and we 
are informed that they were very well delivered; 
they show a vast 
most commendable independence of judgment, 
and, to our mind, a very respectable order of 
statesmanship. But they are not in themselves 
of such distinguished literary excellence, nor are 


would 


This is a properly 


amount of common sense, a 


they connected with such momentous occasions, 
as to be of permanent value to any one but the 
historical student. Nevertheless, since Mr, Cow- 
en (who is both an M.P. and proprietor of a great 
newspaper, the Newcastle was a 
hearty friend of the North during the civil war, 
and manfully lifted up his voice in protest against 
English sympathy with a slaveholding power, 
his biography is entitled to respectful considera- 
tion at our hands. His life has been in many re- 
spects a typical one. Born toa great and honor- 
ably distinguished manufacturing business, he 
has generously advocated education, coGperation, 
and all reforms by which the condition of work 

ing people might be improved. His ruling pas- 
sion has evidently been that of love for liberty, 
and it has been steadily manifested in favor of 
every people that has struggled for self-govern- 
ment. He was intimate with Kossuth and the 
other Hungarian leaders, with the Polish revolu 
tionists, with Herzen and Bakunin, with hedru 
Rollin and Louis Blanc, with Mazzini, Garinaldi, 
and the rest of the I[talian patriots. So active 
was he in support of the plans of these agitators 
that at one time nearly the whole continent of 
Europe was closed to him by the despotic govern- 
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ments then prevailing, which maintained spies at 
Newcastle to watch his movements, while he ex- 
posed himself to persecution at home by enlisting 
volunteers to serve under Garibaldi. 

That Mr. Cowen’s devotion to liberty is genu- 
ine is proved by his own course in Parliament. 
Upon a number of occasions he has opposed the 
Liberal party because he believed that their poli- 
cy was not in barmony with Liberal principles. 
He condemned the interference in Egypt and has 
consistently opposed the coercion of Ireland. He 
has long called for home rule for that country, 
and we judge from his speeches that he foresaw 
the events which are now taking place, and de- 
clared that they were inevitable. In this respect 
at least he may probably claim to have been in 
advance of his country and of his party. This 
may yet prove true of his advocacy of female 
suffrage. The enlightened character of his Libe- 
ralism appears clearly, again, in his protests 
against the centralization of government, against 
the cléture in Parliament, against the dicta- 
tion of party, and especially against the intro- 
duction of the ‘* caucus system ” into English poli- 
tics. Mr. Cowen is a representative Englishman, 
and especially a representative of that fine type 
of English Liberalism that is now unfortunately 
a little old-fashioned. The present Life is a mere 
sketch; we could spare some of the speeches if 
we could be told more of the details of Mr. Cow- 
en’s relations with the agitators of Europe. 
When the time comes we judge that a biography 
of genuine historical value might be written; but 
we trust that that time may be long postponed, 
and so, we doubt not, do the citizens of New- 
castle. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE “ PLEIN-AIRISTES.” 


THE exhibition at the American Art Galleries 
is a fuller demonstration of the aims and daring 
of a certain revolutionary set than has ever been 
made in Europe, not excepting the collection 
there made of the works of Manet himself. The 
pictures are brought to us by M. Durand-Ruel, 
himself an interesting and apostolic figure, a 
friend of the new painters, who has impoverished 
himself to keep their art alive, and who has paid 
for his sympathies at the expense of a considerable 
fortune. He is pointed out in Paris as a curious 
unworldly type, a dealer with a religion, whose 
estate has constantly been hypothecated to main- 
tain the necessary advances to his protégés, and 
whose means have been greatly wasted in the in- 
terest of his propaganda. He is one who should 
be peculiarly sympathetic tothe American people, 
since he has always been forward with practical 
recognition of American talent, and has made a 
flourishing market, for instance, for the fine In- 
dian studies of our compatriot, Mr. Weeks, 
one or more of which are always to be seen 
in the brilliant windows of the establishment 
on the Rue Royale. As M. Durand-Ruel ar- 
ranges, however, his ample exhibition for the 
eyes of the New Yorkers, it may occur to us to 
doubt whether he has the full courage of his 
convictions; he has made of the principal room a 
sort of choice showing of elected pictures, some- 
what like the Square Salon of the Louvre or 
the Tribune of the Uffizi; and in this sifted ccm- 
pany there are not to be found the specimens 
which most plainly show the ardors of the school ; 
it is not there that we find the great ‘ Bathing ” 
(170) of Seurat—a picture which really seems com- 
posed in quite arbitrary camaieu colors; nor the 
‘*Bather” (220) of Renoir, whose shadowless white 








| flesh isa mere enlargement of some Eve out of 
| an old missal. 
| contrary, where the visitor gets his first impres- 
| sion, the pictures are comprehensible by anybody. 


In this room of the elect, on the 


And a rare lot of masterpieces they are; they 


are so good, and show so much sanity, that it is 


Old Fulkerson’s Clerk. Cassell & — 
| “ Study” of Roll, the nude sunshiny girl leading 


Prof. C. and Helene. Demtocher [ee 


hard to suppose that their owner quite believes 
in them. 
It is there, for instance, that we find the 


a young black bull down toward her bathing- 
place. This painting was certainly recognized by 
artists as the most marvellous piece of technic in 
the last Salon; the flash and glare of noon-light 
on naked flesh, relieved with flushed shadows 
scarcely less luminous, was acknowledged to be 
masterly. The want of sympathy, though, with 
flesh as flesh, as a live tissue fed by circulation, 
was at the same time pointed out. ‘It is a glo- 


| rious trick,” said a competent artist, ‘‘ but I feel 
| asif the painter believed he was painting some- 





thing dead—like sunshine on a patch of dried 
grass.” In this room, too, is the ‘‘ Marceau” of 
Laurens, a picture not at all in harmony with the 
school, a grand piece of sculptural repose in the 
midst of things whose business it is to flicker and 
flutter. Near it is the impressive Manet, ‘* Faure 
as Hamlet,” where the actor’s neck, illumined by 
the footlights, is frankly made the high-light 
of the picture, rather than the face. Manet’s 
“Still Life” (23), again, is one of the natures- 
mortes in which ke was confessedly incom- 
parable, and is one of his best and most 
easily understood; it contains a specimen of his 
capitally scaly fish, and a cut lemon, surely the 
most cruelly sour lemon ever painted. The same 
artist’s ‘‘ Rochefort” shows mysteriously, as did 
the *‘ Zola,” how a likeness can be hit without the 
possession of a single vestige of drawing. The in- 
dividual is there, yet not one of the forms is right. 
The young “ Fifer of the Guard,” another Manet, 
thovgh more unconventional in treatment, a mere 
flash of red breeches in the air, awakens interest 
in the Philistine because it is gallant and youth- 
ful. In this room, too, is the most reason- 
able of the studies of Degas, the artist who 
wholly forsakes civilization to live in the other- 
worldliness of the theatre; it is the ballet 
in “‘ Robert,” with a foreground of correct spec- 
tators relieved against the white orgy of the 
wicked nuns. Again, in this saloon we perceive the 
Dumaresqs and John Lewis Browns which are 
the commonplaces of the picture market; and 
here is the large Lerolle, ‘‘ The Organ”—a fair 
singer alone in the giddy space of the upper 
gallery, which somehow hangs visibly in the air 
in the emptiness and starkness of its proper ele- 
vation above a (supposed) crowded floor; and 
which is a canvas sufficiently evident and expli- 
cable to the world of plain folk; and alongside is 
the ‘‘Grand Toulon Road” of Montenard, whose 
white expanse,done in palette-knife work,success- 
fully blinds the mere gallery-haunter’s eye, and 
whose admirable painting may recall to Ameri- 
can spectators the sunny beauty of Mr. Picknell’s 
“ Route de Concarneau.” 

These popular attractions, concentrated in the 
room first entered, are not the revolutionary ex- 
plosions on which M. Durand-Ruel has staked bis 
faith. Itis up stairs that the courageous visitor 
will find, in unprecedented profusion, the mag- 
nificent insanities of which, in their general mani- 
festation, Gérdme said latterly : ‘‘ Ah, mon ami, 
nous nageons a plein dans la cochonnerie |” 
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